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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


China: 


TRAVELS AND INVESTIGATIONS IN THE “MIDDLE KINGDOM”; A STUDY OF 
ITS CIVILIZATION AND POSSIBILITIES. WITH A GLANCE AT JAPAN. , By James 
Harrison Wilson, Brevet Major-General U.S. Army. 12mo, cloth, with Map. Price, $1.75. 

‘* Notwithstanding the great number of books on China, there is at this time room for another, 
which should briefly tell what China and the Chinese were before foreign influences bad materially 
changed them, what foreigners have done for or forced them to do, and what remains for foreigners 
to do, with the prospect of their doing it. In other words, it should make progress in China its bur- 
den and text, and in the narrative which follows Ihave kept that text constantly in mind, and 


aimed to give the reader the materials for forming an intelligent opinion in reference to it."— From 
the Preface. 


A Game of Chance. 


A NOVEL. By Anne Sheldon Coombs, author of ‘As Common Mortals.’ 
Price, $1.00. 
‘A Game of Chance,’ by Mrs. Coombs, will, in its fresh and vigorous character drawing and its 


— to American life, fully justify the expectations awakened by her first novel, ‘As Common 
ortals. 


Appletons’ General Guide to the 
United States and Canada. 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Revised for the Season of 1887. I* ee separate forms: 
ONE VOLUME COMPLETE, pocket-book form, roan. Price, $2.50. “4 « 
NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES AND CANADA, one volun. ‘> 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES, one volume, cloth. Price, $1.25, **, 


Appletons’ Handbook of Sun.™r 


Resorts. . 


Revised for the Season of 1887. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
Price, 50 cents, 





12mo, cloth, 


Price, $1.35. 


Large l2mo, paper cover. 





THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR JULY 
Contains numerous papers of unusual importance. 


The first of the series of articles, by Davip A. WELLS, consisting of an inquiry into THE ECO- 
NOMIC DISTURBANCES SINCE 1873, 
The commercial need of THE PANAMA CANAL, and the Prospects of its Completion. 
F. WELD. 
NEW CHAPTERS IN THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 
Other important papers are : 
MENTAL DIFFERENCES OF MEN AND WOMEN. By Grorce J. Romanes, 
THE TASK OF AMERICAN BOTANISTS. By Professor W. G. FaRLow. 
VARIATIONS IN HUMAN STATURE. By M. Guyor Davusés. (MIlustrated.) 
THE NORTH AMERICAN LAKES. By Isaac KINLEY. 
LAWSUIT OR LEGACY. By H. 8. GarpENER. 
HUMAN BRAIN-WEIGHTS. By JosErn Smms, M.D. 
EARTHQUAKES. By Professor G. H. Darwis, F.R.S. 
AMONG THE “THOUSAND ISLANDS.” By GrayT ALLEN. 
MODERN OVER-EDUCATION ; SEETCH OF ISAAC LEA. 
Ete., ete., etc. 


By STUART 


By ex-President ANDREW D. WHITE. 


Price, 50 cents Single Number ; $5.00 per Annum, 


1,3 and 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS, 


7. . 4 . 
> , > oral ¢ 
The Shaybacks in Camp. 

Ten Summers Under Canvas, By Samvet. J. BAR 
Rows’ and [saBneL C. BARROWS. With Map of 
Lake Memphremagog. ltmo, $1.00. 

An excellent summer booF, containing many practical 
suggestions for —— vacation in a simple, healthful 
and delightful way. The Shayback camp ts a family 
camp, and Its iife and various interests are doseribed tn 
a most engaging and charming manner. 


The Crusade of the Excelsior. 
By Hest Hartree. With four Ilustrations, Itm>», 


This is one of the longest stories Mr. Harte has ever 
written, and it comes just in time for vacation reading 


ryN y . “oa na 
The Law of Divorce. 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF Divorces, with the 
Causes for which Divorces will be granted 
inall the Statesand Territories; the Time of 
Residence required in each; and a brief Digest 
of all the leading Decisions by the Appellate 
Courts, Containing also a careful Compilation 
of the Latest Divorce Statustics. By A. Par- 
LETT LLoyp, of the Baltimore Bar. 1 vol, 
Crown Svo, cloth, $2.00; law sheep, $2.50. 

The subject of divorce has assumed such importance 
that Mr. Lioyd's careful work will be very welcome and 
useful. As indicated tn the full titie, It covers all the 
»Oints, both of law and of fact, necessary for lawyers and 
or others who desire information concerning divorce 


A Dictionary of Boston. 
By Epwin M, Bacon. New Edition. With a Map. 
Crown Svo, cloth, $1.50; boards, $1.00, 
This excellent book describes fully, minutely, and com 


pactly the Boston of to-day, and the alphabetical arrang: 
ment makes its wealth of information easily accessible 


Progressive Orthodoxy. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of 
Christian Doctrines. By the Editors of the 
Andover Review, Professors in Andover The- 
ological Seminary. $1. 

The recent trial of the Andover Professors for “ hetero 


doxy,” largely for what they published tn this book, ren 
ders it a work of unusual interest. 


*.* For sale by all bodksellers. Sent by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON ; 
11 East 17th St., New York. 





Library-Givers 


—anybody having occasion to make collections of books 
—can sift the book world at home and abroad for its 
best, make money go its furthest, and be relieved of all 
detail, through the undersigned (of the late firm, Lock 
wood, Brooks & Co., Boston), 25 years in the trade with 


every advantage. 
J. 8. LOCKWOOD, 
&2 Equitable Building, Boston. 





JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE. 


Programmes of the instruction offered, for the 
academic year beginning October 1, 1887, to Gra- 
duate, Undergraduate, and Special Students will 
be sent on application. 





The Nation. 





[Number 1148 








The Nation. 


4 WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
THE WEEK 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’s NEws 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
Reform of our Jury System. 
4 LHe ay 3 a 
Vaca 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE: 


The First Pilgrimage to Caprera 
Geffroy’s ‘Mme. Ge Maintenon.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


Senator 
The Fire at the Op ‘ra C alee 
American Ancestry 


MOTHS. ..cccccccccccccccccce-coccccccccccsecceccoccoes eocces 


REVIEWS: 
Recent Railway Publications 
British Power in India 
Life and Services of Gen. John A. [4 
The First Nine Years of the Bank of En 
Obiter Dicta 
When I was a Boy in China. 
Greek Lessons 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dresa-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent waless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





Scale of 
— 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
[No deviation. } 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice af page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
chotce of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|_— 
choice of position, $80. 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|_ 
other preferred position, when specified ; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or- 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or|_ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; 31,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspeo- 
tion. 








Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


CONEECTICUT, 
Bo cK HAL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
an soeees School for 7.4 Thorough in. 
and struction and careful training. New anid enlarged ac- 





icUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 


Preparatory School for Bo; $500 per year. 
For Circular address LW Wis08, A.M. 


NNECTICUT, New Haven, 33 Wall St. : 
TSS BARTLETT S (formerly Miss 
Nott’s) Home and Day School for Jouss | sation 
will reopen Sept. 21. Circulars sent on applicatio 
DisTRICT OF Consume. Washi we and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 M 
aE NORWOOD INSTITUTE. —A 
ect Boarding and Day School for young ladies 


and ttle sirls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wa. D. CABELL, Principals. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
NIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 
School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 
Address Henry D. HaRLay, Sec’y. 
MARYLAND, Catonsvil 


7. TIMOTHY S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

and German school for young ladies popens Sep- 
aoe 1887. Address Misses M. C, & S. R. CARTER. 

ASSACHUSETTS, Amhers 

SUMMER'S SCHOOL "OF LANGUAGES, 

Sa ter pa ee 
Professor W. L. a 

MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 

BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 

dies. The 56th year a on Thursday, Sept. 4th. 

For circulars apply to W. ae. For admission to 
Miss PHILENA McKnen Andover, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, Waverly Station. 

TSS L. A, HILL’S SELECT HOME 

. Fifteenth year. Su : a advantages for 

those who wish to make up lost time. Pupils also pre- 

ae for colleges. Location delightful; grounds beauti- 

1, ample, and well laid out for summer and winter out- 

door exercises, including horseback riding. 
Send for circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIV. VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 


























EpmunD H. eer we 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 231 W. Chester 
RENCH HOME” FOR Yo UNG 
lady students. 14th year. Aye mag spoken exclu- 
sively and taught thoroughly. Admits s 
For circulars address 





"hee. THOMAS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NS riz? ve OF Scag yeaa 
ise i haere 
CHUSETTS, Boston, 18 yee Place. 
EPARA TION FOR THE INSTI- 


tute of Technol ane for Harvard ye) with- 
ce abaies Private School. T HALE. 








a arom <= 
WAL UNC Y- TALL “SCHOOL ( Sgth Year). 
anal tion for the Mass. Institute o: Zechasie 
isa falty. Reference is made to the Institute 
ty. ‘Phe location is the most attractive in sts 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester 
ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR "YOUNG 
Ladies, Boston, Mass. ent _ per School. The 
Thirty-fourth Year begins W , 1887. For ca- 
talogue and circular apply to i. Geo. _ +--5 A.M, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
—_ HELOISE E HERSEY WILL 
nm a new school for girls in October. Special 
attention @ given to the English enh - saaaes literature. 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, I 
TEW ENGLA ND ‘CONSERVA VATORY 

of Music.—THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED 

- hw WORLD. 100 Instructors; 2,186 Students last 


**Thoroug h Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, 
French German, and Italian Languages, Eng! Branches, 


——- on 
tion, $5 to #25; board and room, with Steam Heat 
and Blectric Light, is to $7.50 per week. 
Fall Term begins Se 1887. 
For Illustrated Calendar, with full ipesmation, ad- 
dress E, TouRJEE, Dir. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 152 Huntt m Ave. 
aS. E. DECOMBES FRENCH AND 
English Home School for six girls will open Sep- 
tember 21, 1887. Price, $ $1, 000 rele No extras. 
Highest referenc es given and 
~~ MASSACHU SETTS, Brain 
‘HE THAYER MCADEMY. Eleventh 
ae year begins Wednesday, September, 14, 1887. 
ress 


J. B. SEWALL, South — Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Brookline, Cypress 8 


LSS LEWIS’S BOARDING 4ND 
day school for girls. Fall term begins Oct 3 




















*,* ies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris 7 G. emery yr 3% Rus des Capu- 
cines; and in London of stevens, + Trahel. 


gar Square; George Streéd 30 Cornhill, 
and H. F. Gillig & Co,, 449 trand, BO; 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cam , Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys . his family, to 
fit for college or otnente Prempecte, te tuition, 
with best of care in all 
tion, with fine --FK4 ®. apeor Ph.D., Pro- 
prietor. Summer addcess, Nonquitt Beach, Mass, 





ASSACHUSETTS, Cambri jan Way. 
ME JOSHUA KENDALL DAY AND 
— School for ee Circulars 


jury, Powder Point. 
CIEN YTTFIC PREPARA TORY 
School. A home school for boys. Preparation, for 
ard and Mass. Inst. Technology. La es. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8S. B. (M. L. T.). 








ACHUSETTS, Gree: 
PROSPECT HILL mse hool ‘or Young La- 
Pw for coteg®, Selence, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established in 1869. 
amEs C. Parsons, Principal. 





MaSSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
tant Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 22, 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
DA a S MCADEMY. — PREPARA- 
d boarding school for boys. Third term be- 
gun April 134 1887. 
For all information address 
WirtuiaM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTI oc Je — aca PRE- 
ates povetery School for , ow gor x Poineteal. 





AN, Lake. 
ICHIGAN Vo MILT TARY ACADEMY. 

Select Boarding Peet & for Boys. 30 miles 
from Detrott, and uns 


— beauty and healthful- 
study en so arranged as 

~~: to a give —- me prsgerece m for 
attention paid to practical rill in Ene. 


as to fit for 
our oma are admitted 
Mich., Cornell ae. oo 


U 

iene, of Technology without 
. = jee, <. 8. A. 

W. BARTLETT. be 


U.S.N 
For Catalogues ad: Col, Rocrrs, Spt. 








New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
TSS A. C. iyi ~ Big SCHOOL FOR 


oung ladies s Sept. 28th. 
7 tbe better, healthier, and 


J.G. ttier sa: 
er place for a ool could scarcely be foun 


leasant- 
in New 





A WRENCE VILLE "SCHOOL. —JOHN 
C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
date of sutrance, for Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, address 
eer Cc. eeee Ph.D. 





w YORK, A’ 
ELLS COLLEGE Ft “OR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and Art. 
Session begins September 14, 1886. 
Send: for catalogue. 
E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., Pres’t. 


and 34 East 57th St. 
185 PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
n’s School will reopen Monday, October 3. 
} aoe ‘September 1 address ali communications care 
oO 





J. KENNEDY Top & Co 
Bankers, 63 vanes Street. 7 
Yor 





New York, Garden City, Long Island. 
WE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF S. 
Paul. Boarding School for boys. Fits for Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, Trin: y, +. Sixteen teachers; accom- 
modations uns miles from N. Y. Ci 
CHAS. Seondevane Moorg, A.B. 
a Head Master. 
New York, New Hartford, n 
RS. COLLIER’S § CHOOL 4 ‘ND HOME 
for girls from at to ones. Open the entire year. 


New York, Pi 
ILITARY ACADEMY. —Dk. JOHN 


M, TitpEn, A.M., M.D., Prin. Send for catalogue. 
New York, Suspe' 


VEAUX COLLEGE. —A Military 
— == ty A.M., President. 














New YORE, ay 
RS. CHARLOTTE MAY Bg alg 
son’s Home School for Fae ne 
Only ten —" healthful 


xtras. Beautiful’ and 
situation on the hills a Syracuse. School 
ns 1887. Refers to Hon. Abram 8. "Hewitt, 
m. . Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, Luke 
a Senate, James B, Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V. 





RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school yest begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 2ist, 1887. Applications should be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, wr. : 
R YN MA WR OLLEGE.--A COLLEGE 





courses in 
French, Old Fre 
Law eS Gothic and Old 
ology. including Botany, and 
lum, with Dr. Sargent’s 
aalion an value - 
For Program, ad as above. 





res on 
lish, oe, 








PENNSYL Philadelphia, 4112 Spruce St. 
NGLISH A} AND FRENCH BOARDING 
and Day School for Y Ladies.—Resident French 
7 (natural aa of 2% Le musical 


vantages, iss E. F. Gorpon, Prin 
Mrs W. B. Hype, Magee Principal, 











LOGE AA BOEETRE TY Oe A Nt, 








Tet Ete Rome, 


June 30, 1887] 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Ogo' 
GONTZ SCHOOL or YOUNG LADIES 
removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 


- the spacious co =—e Ss of Jay c Cooke, will be- 
its thirty eighth year —~ pt. 28th. oe 
ra x apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, 1 4” 
ty, 
pals. Emeritus Principals. 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss M. L. Bonney, 
Miss Sy.ivia J. EASTMAN, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS 44ND MISS BELL’S 
lish, French, and German Beesding School 


ey Xs ne peepared, for Col 


a= ae a ‘or outdoor exercise. 
Ad a class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL AND 
Wellesley J repereters (formerly Mme. Cle- 
ment’s) Boarding and Day School for young ladies. = 
year opens Se, 21. yo and College Preparato 
ry Courses. circulars address Miss Apa M. ‘SMITH, 
Mrs. T. B. Ricuarps, Principals. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for ae Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
WAR THMORE CO. COLLE GE.—Opens 
onth, 18th. Thirty minutes ron Broad St. 
tion, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, but ati 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexes ; Clas- 
steal i——* I -- Gol” Healthful locati large 
and a ‘ul location, > 
grounds, new pp buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulrrs address 
EDWARD H. MaGILL, LL.D., Pres’t. 


Teachers, etc. 


HARVARD GRADUATE, PA.D., 
rienced in teaching, desires a position as teach- 
er of bis ry. Address P. 0, Box 27, Cambriage, Mass. 


LADY LIVING IN ROXBURY DE- 
sires to have board with her for the school year a 
boy over ——_ “ht ofage. Address 
B. RoGERs, 
144 4 Cedar St., Roxbury. Mass. 
Boston references: Rev. . Hale, Rev. James De 
Normandie, Hon. A. 4. oy 


Ce W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 

ALE GRADUATE (A.M.). four years’ 

experience in scientific work, will take position 


as instructor in Mathematics or Physical Sciences. 
of references. 

















MATHEMATICS, care of The Nation. 


Summer Tutoring, etc. 


Z| GRADUATE OF WILLIAMS (86) 
who has taught several years would 1 during 
the summer. Address G. W. A., Acworth, N. H 





The Sauveur Summer Col- 
lege of Languages. 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, Vt., to 
OSWEGO, N. Y.). 


Twelfth Session, July 11 to August 19. 


Faculty, twenty-two teachers. Attendance last year, 460 
students. Tuition, $20. 


For BOARD and ROOMS, and also for REDUCED RAIL- 
ROAD FARES, address the Manager, A. C. MATTOON, Os 
wego, N. Y. 

The circular and programme may be had of F. W. 
Christern, New York, or Carl Schoenhof, Boston, Infor 
mation concerning t Colh will be given and Cata 
logues furnished at the Teachers’ Agency of Mrs. M. J. 
Young- Fulton, 23 Union Square, New York. 

Dr. L. Savveur, 3800 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Classical Tuition in the Vacation. 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


UNIVERSITY TUTOR AT BOSTON, MASS., 


would be willing to read CLassics, preparatory or ad 
vanced, with not more than two gentiemanly, earnest 
students at some Northern, quiet seaside place in the 
summer vacation. Adress to =o below before June 
30, KE. R. HUMPHREYS, 
129 W. Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 


American Society for Psychi- 
cal Research. 


The Research work of the Society is at present divided 
a five Committees : 

. The Committee on Thought. Transference is engaged 

m ascertaining whether a vivid impreasion or a distinct 

idea in one mind can be communicated to another with 

= the intervening help of the recognized organs of sen 








= The Committee on Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses wishes to collect accounts, from trustworthy 
sources, of apparitions of absent or deceased persons, of 
premonitions, whether these occur in dreams or in the 
wakin state, of disturbances tn houses described as 

“haun ” and of any cognate phenomena. 

8. The Committee on Hypnotism ts engaged in the stu 
= of the mesmeric or hypnotic trance, with the 

ject of pone pee I its causes and of elucidating its 
sar bye and p tologiea cal accompaniments. 

Commit be on Mediumistic Phenomena is chiefly 
onctnel with the experimental investigation of the 
ape commonly described as “ Spiritualistic,” and 

particularly desirous of nt unpaid = opportunities for tn- 
vestigation with private and un * mediums,” or oth 
er persons in w presence * ‘ thediumistie” phenomena 


occur. 

5. The Committee on verimental Psycholc is mak- 
ing investigations in folk-thought or the study o' pastel 
gy in its psychological aspects. It seeks to ascertain 
psychica’ characteristics vhs m individuals aie 





HOME IN BERLIN ADAP TED TO 

the needs of three or four young men wishing to 
study in that city. Address for particulars, ‘* TEACHER,” 
care Nation. References given and i requ uested. 


INDITIONED CANDIDATES FOR 

wy coached at Summer Camp on Cangnéctmes 
Lake. Address Rev. JAmMEs HATTRICK LEE, Fort Hill 
School, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


AMES T. ANDERSON, PH.D., . gradu- 
ate of Vanderbilt University, now livi n Berlin, 
Germany, will take into his family for nstruetion 

in German, History, Art, , four or five boys 4 to 
AY years of age. e vacations will be 7 enent in wat dy 

He refers, by permission, to Prof. Dr. J. H. W. Stucken- 
La tor of the American Church in Berlin; Rev. Mil- 








n 8. aye. tg ge Ill. ; and Prof. N. T. Lupton, State 
Chemist Auburn 
Letters of in _ id be addressed to Mrs. T. E. 


rs. T. 
MURRELL, 1601 St. Midis Rock, Ark., who is em- 
powered to make all contracts for Dr. Anderson. 


EACHERIN PREPARATORY 

School will tutor after June 17th for ew or 
scientific school. Booey classics. Address 12 
Stoughton. Cambridge, M 


School Agencies. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Agency, S$ may be depended on to 
furnish suitable oe and die injorn ne cthere, 


RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College, high and pri- 
vate school work. J. Ransom BRip@e, b 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 


Agency. Oldest and best known in U.S. Estab- 
lished 1855. 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Ad BOSTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
ony Be Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
E. O. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


NEO”. TEACHERS AGENCY, 16 
tor Place, New York City. W. D. Kerr, Secre- 
tary. send for circulars, and list of places filled. 

















ers. Circ’ 








Professional. 
frNoca KNIGHT, ATTORNEY AT 
Law, spectatiy of ondence and 


commercial 
collections throughout Maine. Portland, Me. 
OREICN BOOK S.—French, German, 
ussian, S Danish, Polish, 
brew, ete. H. ROSENTHAL & CO. le Cooper Galion, nt Y. 











in virtue of their ing members of 

cular races or communities. 

Communications are earnestly requested from all per- 

sons interested in any branch of the work of the Society. 
Further fuformation can be obtained from the Secre 

tary, RICHARD HODGSON, 

5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


| N V EST so UND AND TRELLA BLE 
Western Farm Mortgage Co. 


F. M. am, - - L. H. PERKINs, 
Presiden LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary. 
AID ue CAPITAL, $250,000.00, 
The choteest ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com. 
pany’s Ten Years Debentures based 











ua 
Capital and Assets of over 9030, 000, No’ Losses. Eleven 
Years with absolute satisfaction to over 1,500 
Investors. pene for circulars, forms. and full informa 
tion; Branch Offices tn N, %s, a and Albany; N. Y. 
Office, 187 Broadway. _ HInE & Sox, Agents. 
J , ~ “FyN 
6% NET INTEREST 6% 
GUARANTEED BY THE 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 
i) ? x 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Capital Paid-up . $1,000,000,00 
Debe bentures TES * first ‘morteages “on improved 
real estate held by the —— d — Ca., New ¥ 
at Office or write for 
ROLAND K. CONKLIN, Secret'y, Equitable Buikting, & A 


Ys wate NV, BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WaLL STReEr. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
COMMERCIAL axp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
Available in all parts of the World. 


PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ARGAINS 1N CHOICE BOOKS. Send 
for catalogues. Lornarve & Co., 41 W. 3ist St., N.Y. 











SUMMER BOOKS ~ 


FROM THE PRESS OF 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


BEHIND THE BLUE RIDGE. 
A Homely Narrative of Southern Life and Character. 
By Frances Courtenay Raylor, author of ‘On Both 
Sides,’ ete, 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 
“It is exceedingly bright and clever. Its character, 
lots, and admirable wit and humor alike proclaim the 
ugh merit of Miss Baylor as a writer In her chosen feild.” 
Washing ton Public Opinion. 

“No sabe delightful picture of the every day life of the 
Virginia mountaineers could well be Imagined. Intense 
ly dramatic in construction, rich tn color, picturesque ft 
Geccrtgtion, and artistic In {ts setting.” —PAatadelphia 

rcord, 


THE DESERTER. 
By Captain Charles King, U.S.A, This powerful story 
of army soc ~ ad life = tn . ‘nt nncott’'s Magasine 


for May, 188 Price, 25 cents ; Coend in half cloth, 
60 centa, 


SAINT MICHAEL. 
A ROMANCE. From the German of BE. Werner, tr ans 
lated by Mra. A. L. Wister, 12mo, extra cloth, #12 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. 
A Novel. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25, 


WALLINGFORD. 


A Story of American Life. Extra cloth, $1 2 


A SUMMER IN OLD PORT HARBOR 
ANovel, By W.H. Metcalf, ltmo, cloth, #1 05 


MISTAKEN PATHS. 


A Novel, By Herbert G, Dick. 19me, cloth, $1.05 


BELLONA’S HUSBAND. 


A ROMANCE. By Hudor Genone. 12moe, cloth, #100 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, PAPER 


COVERS. 
THE OLD MAM ’SELLE'S SECRET. 


Ry E. Marlitt, Translated by Mra. A. L. Wister. Da 
per cover, 25 cents. 


ONE OF THE DUANES. 
A Novel. By Alice King Hamilton. Paper cover, % 
cents. 


BELLONA'S HUSBAND. 
A ROMANCE, By Hudor Genone. 
cents, 


INTERES ST ING HOUSE HOLD 
READING 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN NURSING. 

Il.-MATERNITY; INFANCY; Be The Hy 
giene of Pregnancy ; the Nursing and Weaning of ln 
fants: the Care of Children in Health and Disease. 
By John M. Keating, MD. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 

IIL—OUTLINES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF DIET: 
or, The lation of Food to the Requirements of 
Health and the Treatment of Disease, By KE. T. Bruen, 
M.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


NINETEENTH CENTURY SENSE. 
The Paradox of § “yo—- By John Darby, | author 
of ‘Odd Hours of a Physician,’ ’ Brushiand,’ ‘ Hours 
with John Darby.” 16mo, éxtra cloth, $i. 


THE SEYBERT COMMISSION CN 
SPIRITUALISM. 
ort of the Commission apostate by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to investigate Modern spiritual 
ism, fa accordance with the request of the late Henry 
Seybert. vo, extra cloth, $1. 





Paper cover, 25 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 





Literature, THE BUREAU popiition. 


OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 


— B. MARVIN, Manager, Lock Box 379,Washing- 
t Cc 
"From Prof. J. D. wetnee, © Harvard College: “ I desire 


to express my thanks for the oy’ and satisfac 
tory manner Zenerally in wh ve answered my 
requests.” 

A fee of 1 with every question. Send stamp for circu- 
lar, with rates for transcripts, translations, etc, 





Fa 35! YES Fitted with ow © Glasses. Field, 
and Coe, Sees , Micro- 
wo Cane for Deafness, Ear 
ALDSTEIN, 41 Union Square, New York. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Memoirs 


OF THE 


MARGRAVINE 
BATREUTH. 


Translated and Edited by 


H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


In 8vo, cloth, extra, $3.75. 

The Margravine was the sister of Frederick the 
Great, and exerted great influence over his cha- 
racter. Her Diary is a wonderful narrative of 
the petty intrigues and gossip of the German 
Court. 

The Volume will have as Frontispiece an Auto- 
type Copy of the Portrait in Berlin. 


of 


*,* Princess Christian, during her recent stay in 
Berlin, devoted much time and attention to the 
completion of the English edition of the Memoirs 
of Wilheimine, Margravine of Baireuth, sister of 
Frederick the Great. The Princess has for 
this edition written a special introduction, 
explaining in a very interesting manner 
the main features of the general situation ‘in 
Europe, and especially in Germany, at that time. 
In order to prepare herself for this task the Prio- 
cess has made a diligent study of the original 
manuscripts in the Berlin Royal Library, the docu- 
ments being placed at her disposal by the Crown 
Prince’s special request. In the course of her stu- 
dies the Princess discovered an excellent portrait 
of the Magravine by Pesne; and this, in the form 
of a beautifully executed - eee is tostand as 
the frontispiece of the boo 


“ A HISTORY OF THE TIME WE LIVE IN.” 


Mr. Punch’s Victorian Era. 


An Iliustrated Chronicle of Fifty Years of the 
Reign of Her Majesty the Queen, pictorially 
arranged with annals of the time, from the 
contemporary pages of Punch. To be com- 
pleted in from ten to twelve monthly numbers. 
Eac’ number 4to, price 80 cents. 

“ «Mr. Punch’s Victorian Era’ consisis of the leading 
cartoons and illustrations which have adorned the es 
of Punch during the past = years, and thus refreshes 
our memory with rd to those Pad political and so- 
cial questions which have agitated orld during that 
period. The work expresses a most happy idea.” New- 
castle Courant, 


“ The pictorial prsspntation of events is perhaps one of 
the best means of fixing them upon the mind; and when 
such illustrations are accompanied by a judicious letter- 
press, the receptiveness of the mind is enhanced and the 
Prine’ of study becomes a source of satisfaction. Mr. 

-unch’s tdeas during the Victorian era are weil cj 
of re roduction as a souvenir and retrospect. 
Punch’s Victorian Era’ is a brief and abstract at chronicle 
yA what is most important in the British story.”—Bristol 
Observer. 


Jottings from Jail : 


Notes and Papers on Prison Matters. By Rev. 
J. W. Horsley, M.A., Oxon., late (and last) 
Chaplain of H. M.’s Prison, Clerkenwell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.40. 


“A wonderfully interesting book."’—St. James’s Ga- 
cette. 


Through the Kalahan 
Desert. 


A Narrative of a Journey with Gun, Camera, 
and Note-Book to Lake N’Gami and Back. 
Forty-six Illustrations, mostly from Photo- 
graphs. By G. A. Farini. Diagram and 
Map. 8vo, cloth, $5. 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what he oe have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”—R. W. Emerson. 

apt may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 


STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 
Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
Italian, 8 , Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, G 
687 Volumes, $1.40 or ae oui with exceptions. 


RECENT ‘ADDITIONS. 


RANKE'’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including ~ 
Tour-in the Harz, Fagen: ol and Book o 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.8., of "ae Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 
merous Diagrams Illustrations, 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E. A. +s 


“ Werner was a ie i re d his rel ny notions 
were, at the + of his writing this poem, 0: 


order.” — 0 

PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R, Shilleto, M.A, 2 vols, 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
ren. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Aljexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources, By J. ’W. M. Gibbs, 5 vols. 

FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art in the Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 

leted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
it Stokes, 2 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 

TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
— oa oo Notes. New 

ition, Revised an Enlarged b 
Vv’. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. . d 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT Of THE AGE;; or, Con- 

qenapeenty Portraits, New Edition. By Ww. 


A SELECTION. 


ANTONINUS.—THE THOUGHTS CF M. AURELIUS, 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF .PHILOSOPHY. 
eer =. wr — Contenany Edition, 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols, Translated, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon.) 2 vols. 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 

RICHTER’S LEVANA. 

RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES, 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vois. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 


New Catalogue of Choice, 


Rare, and Second-Hand Books ready. Special Net Catalogue of Books greatly reduced in price 


ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





In Ole Virginia. 
Chan and Other 


Stories. 

By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
Including *Unc’ Edinburg’s Drowndin’,’ Meh 
Lady, Ole ‘'Stracted, *‘ No Haid Pawn,’ 
and Polly. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


“It is notin the comparative small matter of 
language that the author shows his qualifications 
as a writer of fiction. His ability reaches to the 
depths of nature, inanimate, brute, and human. 
He is in tune with each, intellectually and wstheti- 
cally, and touches with almost unerring hand the 
unseen keys of human thought, emotion, and ac- 
tion. His stories are told in the simplest and most 
straightforward manner, and the negro dialect is 
found quite equa! to all their turns of love, pride, 
anger, pathos, courage, heroism, and grief. They 
are, indeed, quite competent to found a literature 
in their line. There is unmistakably the light of 
genius shining out of them, The touches of na- 
ture that make the whole world kin are constant, 
and leave no intelligent taste anything to desire in 
the language by which they are conveyed.”’— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“A writer rarely springs more suddenly into 
the fulness of popularity than has the author of 
these strong and artistic tales. The charm of the 
stories is threefold: in the pertection of the ne- 
gro dialect, in the capital story-telling, and in the 
faithful reproduction of the lights and shades of 
the old-time Virginia life.”’—The Christian Union. 

“The author belongs to the old Virginia ‘ qua- 
lity’; he knows the life of the people; he knows 
the negro well, and renders his dialect perfectly; 
he has an eye for the picturesque, the poetic, and 
the humorous, and his style shows exquisite artis- 
tic taste and skill. We believe Mr. Page to 
be the brightest rising star in our Suuthern litera- 
ture,”’--Nashville American. 


The Story of a New York 
Flouse. 


By H. C. BUNNER. 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25, 

“* Mr, Bunner’s most eminent characteristic is an 
exquisite taste, a faultless literary breeding, and 
in this book is shown his unerring instinct of lite- 
rary refinement. The story must not be judged as 
a novel; it is not a figure-piece, but rather a land- 
scape into which figures are slightly sketched. As 
such, however, it is one of the artistic successes of 
the year.”— New York World. 

“There is an infinite pathos and charm in the 
story,in the pictures of a life that would now 
seem to us to be old-fashioned, in the studies of 
character which fill the pages, and in the deft and 
artistic method by which we are brought to see 
how hard itis to uprvot old memories,and how 
they cling to us through all social changes. The 
people whom we meet are real, their joys and sor- 
rows for the time being become our own, and in 
every line there is a marked individuality and ori- 
ginality, and traces of an exquisite and dainty 
art.”’—Philadelphia Record. 

“It isa great pleasure to come upon a piece of 
fine conscientious work like this little story of Mr. 
Bunner’s, which shows in every page a true artis- 
tic feeling. We value it not only for the neatness 
and grace of the style, but for the symmetry of 
the construction, just balance of sentiment, and 
an indefinabie beauty of tone which is perfectly 
sustained from the first page to the last.”"— New 

"ork. Tribune. 


Marse 


*,* For sale by all bookseilers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
748-745 Broadway, New York. 
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The Week. 


Tue investigations made in Cincinnati re 
specting the failure of the Fidelity National 
Bank disclose the most graceless and brazen 
frauds that have come to light since James D. 
Fish gutted the Marine Bank in this city. Every 
variety of swindling was resorted to, Money was 
taken out of the bank to the amount of 
$1,000,000, and nothing put in its place but 
memorandum slips of paper, showing who had 
taken it. Bank stock was issued that was not 
authorized by law, and was sold or hypothe- 
cated for money to be used in the ‘‘ wheat 
deal” at Chicago. False statements of the 
bank’s condition were made and forwarded to 
Washington, under oath, of course. Such anu 
accumulation of penalties under the National 
Banking Law has seldom been brought together. 
When we recall these penalties and the exem- 
plary severity with which they are commonly 
enforced, we are moved to wonder why Har- 
per, Baldwin, and Hopkins are not now in 
Canada instead of waiting for the action of the 
Grand Jury in Cincinnati. The only pallia- 
tion discovered by their friends up to this time 
is, that the Chicago Board of Trade is to blame 
for altering its rules and making a greater quan- 
tity of wheat “regular” than they expected to 
be obliged to take. In other words, they went 
to Chicago not to corner wheat, but to corner 
storage room. What they ought to have 
bought was warehouses, not No. 2 spring. 
This is interesting, but it will not go far with 
a jury. 

















We have felt sure for some days past that it 
would be discovered by somebody that Presi- 
dent Cleveland was in some manner to blame for 
the recent financial troubles. Our readers may 
remember that a hardware house in this city, 
which failed last year, ascribed their downfall 
to his nomination. As soon, they said, as his 
nomination began to be talked of even, the 
demand for steel springs began to fall off. 
People said they should use only very few steel 
springs until they saw whether he would run 
for the Presidency. When he was actually 
elected, of course, they ceased buying 
steel springs altogether, and down came 
the house. Now comes Senator Sherman 
and says: ‘‘The recent business troubles in 
Ohio are the possible forerunners of financial 
depression, for which he blames the inefticiency 
of President Cleveland’s Administration.” We 
quote this from a Tribune *‘ special.” What 
other cause could there be? When he came into 
power the speculators got together and said, 
‘‘Now is the time for corners in wheat 
and coffee,” and got permission from the Ad 
ministration to get up one on a large scale 
in each article. At the same time Hopkins 
and Harper determined, if he approved, to 
rob the Fidelity Bank, and _ telegraplied to 
Washington to know whether any notice 
would be taken of a considerable bank 
robbery in connection with the corneys. On 
receiving the laconic answer that ‘‘they were 





to go ahead,” they plunged into crime, with 
the result we now witness. 





A gallant effort has been made by Mr. Sher 
man, in an interview with a reporter of the 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, to reconcile his 
Nashville and Springfield speeches. He 
maintains that there was no inconsistency 
between them, because his Springfield speech 
was an ‘‘ historical statement,” while his 
Nashville speech was ‘* made to persuade the 
people of the South that their material interests 
would be promoted by the policy of the Re 
publican party.” In other words, he was 
telling the Spring*ield people what a bad lot the 
Southerners were, but he was telling the Nash 
ville people that there was money in the 
“Republican policy.” Ife will not retract 
either speech now, because he says he always 
governs his conduct simply by ‘* the rule of 
right,” and cares little for ‘‘ the rule of policy.” 
In fact, he is apparently one of the simple sort 
known as ‘* Plutarch’s men.” 





It turns out that at the very time when Adjt.- 
Gen, Drum was organizing his scheme for a gen 
eral return of the rebel flags, representatives of 
an Ohio and a Louisiana regiment were in cor 
respondence with reference to the return of 
one banner. On the 28th of July, 1864, the 
Forty-sixth Ohio captured the flag of the Thir 
tieth Louisiana in front of Atlanta, and it 
was deposited in the Ohio State house. The 
survivors of the Obio regiment are to hold a 
reunion in August, and some time ago they 
decided to return the flag, provided the State 
authorities would surrender it to them. <Ac- 
cordingly a letter was sent to the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of Louisiana asking his assistance in reach 
ing members of the regiment from that State, 
as it was desired to have some of them present 
at the reunion. In due time a committee of 
the Louisianians acknowledged the receipt of 
the communication, returned cordial thanks 
for the offer, and expressed the hope that the 
Ohio State authorities would allow the purpose 
to be carried out, as ‘* such acts, accepted in 
the spirit of conciliation and good-fellowship 
in which they are meant, have done and are 
doing much to bring about that era of frater- 
nity which all good citizens Gesire to see enter- 
tained by the people of all parts of our coun- 
try.” This last letter was written early in 
June, just before the recent outbreak on the 
flag question, and whether Gov. Foraker will 
now consent to “‘ recognize the success of the 
rebellion” by giving his consent to the re 
moval of the colors from the State-house, re- 
mains to be seen. 





The death of Craig Tolliver of Rowan 
County, Kentucky, after having defied the 
Sheriff and the courts for many years, and taken 
some partin the murder of about thirty men, 
closes a very curious episede in social life. His 
final freak in-getting himself elected justice of 
the peace, and then issuing warrants fo: his 
enemies, and inflicting capital punishment on 
them as soon as they, were arnsted is surely 





one of the most grotesque incidents of Western 
politics. SBut Tolliver was a product of the pe 
riod before the war, and of a kind of civiliza 
tion which has been disappearing since the 
war. He could not have existed in any com 
munity which had got out of the barbarous 
stage, in which physical courage is considered 
by far the highest of virtues, and in fact a suf 
ficient substitute for most others 


— —_ 


Attention has been directed lately to the in 
creasing amount of silver certificates outstand 
ing, about $19,000,000 at the present time, 
and the silver men have improved the occasion 
to say that all the pr dictions of disaster to nm 
sult from continued silver coinage have been 
falsitied, since no disaster whatever has resulted 
It is not considered a disaster to have accumu 
lated nearly $80,000,000 of unused silver dollars 
over and above the amount of certificates out 
standing; but the fact that it is not such must 
be attributed to the wealth of the country, to 
its ability to “carry.” the stul? without feeling 
the burden. The carrying capacity of the coun 
try is much greater than avy strain that has been 
put upon ityet. Nobody anticipated, when the 
Silver-Coinage Act was passed, that national 
bank notes to the amount of more than $100, 
Q00,000 would be speedily retired through the 
payment of the public debt, and that another 
large Vacuum in the circulation would be mack 
by the cancellation of the one and two 
dollar greenhac ks The Spec filled by both 
these disappearing elements has been taken 
principally by silver certificates, these being the 
only kind of pew paper circulation of denomina 
tions under $20 available. For amounts of 
$20 and over, gold certificates have been equally 
available with silver, and have been taken out 
tovanswer the purpose of settling bank balances 
and for the larger requirements of commerce. 





It must be admitted that the effects of the 
Silver Coinage Act, wliere so many unknown 
elements entered into the problem, were of a 
kind that could not be accurately foretold. If 
the fears of its opponents have not been reai- 
ized, those of the bimetallists have been like 
wise falsified. The latter predicted dire ca 
lamities to the civilized world if gold should, 
remain the single standard of value. Geld bas 
remained the single standard both in Europe 
and in the United States. Not one step has been 
taken towards bimetallism in any country, nor 
is there now the smallest probability that any 
will be taken. Yet commerce and society 
have advanced with no less prosperous strides 
since 1873, when the German demonetization, 
which was for all practical purposes the Euto- 
pean demonetization, of silver took place. So far 
as predictions go, there is nothing to be claimed 
in favor of the bimetallists, or of the silver 
men, pure and simple, who have not ranged 
themselves with the bimétallists. Some things, 
however, have been proved by the course 
of events. One is, that any silver coined under 
our law not wanted for trade purposes will 
pile itself up in the Treasury a dead weight 
constituting an abstraction of so much capj- 
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tal from the business of the country. An- 
other is, that any vacuum happening in the 
circulation by reason of the withdrawal of old- 
er forms of currency, or through the settle- 
ment and cultivation of new territory, or in 
any other way, will be filled for the most part 
by silver certificates. Still another, and the 
most important of all, is, that an excess of silver 
coinage does not change the standard of value 
from gold to silver, has not yet done so, and 
does not show any sign that it will do so here- 
after, 





A well-known baoking firm in Wall Street 
have issued a circular recommending the 
policy of bond purchases by the Treasury as 
the most economical means of getting rid of 
the surplus, and relieving any stringency in the 
money market caused by the excess of reve- 
nue over current expenditures. The circular 
assumes, and rightly, too, that if a 4%¢ per 
cent. bond, having still four and a quarter 
years to run, is bought, there is a sav- 
ing of 6 per cent. to the Government, even 
though a premium of 181g per cent. is 
paid for it. The same rule holds good 
as to the 4 per cents, which have twenty 
years to run. There is a much greater 
saving in that case. In fact, the Govern- 
ment could afford to pay a much higher 
premium than the 4’s sell for and still save 
money by the operation, and this for the 
reason that the Government, unlike an indi- 
vidual, has no other use for its surplus money 
than to pay its debts. A business man who 
has a debt falling due some years hence, 
can invest his funds in many ways so as 
to make interest equal to the interest he 
must pay. The Government can do nothing 
of the kind. Its total liability on a 4 per cent. 
bond is the par value of the bond plus 4 
per cent. for twenty years, 7. ¢e., 80 per cent. 
Each $100 of that class of indebtediiess 
calls for $180. This is the bill that the tax- 
payers have to foot, and the question is 
whether they had best foot it now y 
paying say $130, or let it drag along and 
pay $180 eventually. This raises the ques- 
tion whether the interest money (the $80) will 
‘‘ fructify in the - pockets of the people ” 
during the twenty years, if left there in- 
stead of being taken in the form of taxes 
to cancel the debt in advance of its matu- 
rity. The opinion of the wisest thinkers on 
this subject is that the best and surest fructifi- 
cation of interest on the public debt is at- 
tained by paying the principal as soon as prac- 
ticable, and stopping the interest altogether. 





The Financial Chronicle, on the other hand, 
holds that although the purchase of bonds at a 
premium is authorized by law, and therefore 
the Secretary of the Treasury would be pro- 
tected in buying ‘‘at rates not exceeding that 
of the current market,” yet the law was passed 
at a time and under circumstances so different 
from the present that it would be imprudent for 
the Secretary to resort to that power except under 
very great stress; and that it will be much 
wiser to wait until Congress shall have had op- 
portunity to pronounce upon the question in the 
light of existing facts, using meanwhile other 
and undoubted means for getting rid of the sur- 


, 


plus—as, forinstance, paying interest in advance 
for a whole yearif need be. We think that the 
Chronicle’s advice is most judicious. It would 
be highly inexpedient, in a political sense, to 
buy bonds at a premium in the short interval 
that remains before the meeting of Congress. 
It is impossible to say what view the public 
would take of such purchases. It is certain 
that if the Secretary were to appear in 
the market as a buyer, the premium would 
advance. The bond market is virtually cor- 
nered. The amount outstanding is a fixed 
quantity. Any large and regular buyer whose 
wants were known would find the price rising 
upon him ata rate quite irrespective of the 
value of money. The article would acquire 
a scarcity value, and the charge would be 
made that the Government's policy had been 
adopted to put money into the pockets of the 
bondholders and bond brokers—a charge that 
it would be as impossible to refute as it is to 
prove a negative. Weshould therefore concur 
decidedly with the Chronicle in the opinion 
that, pending the decision of Congress, almost 
any course would be preferable to bond pur- 
chases by the Treasury. 





The bricklayers’ strike in Chicago, which 
was simply a continuation or extension of the 
carpenters’ and hod-carriers’ stnke, and began 
on the 30th of April, has proved a dead failure, 
and been declared ‘‘ off.” The master-masons 
met the strike by the formation of a union of 
their own, and the publication of a set of 
‘** principles” to which all men employed 
by them hereafter would have to be bound, 
and which would have the effect of free- 
ing them from the interference of the 
trades-union in the management of their 
business. The members of the Union have 
not given in their adhesion to the princi- 
ples, but they have formally abandoned the 
strike and left every man free to do ashe 
pleases about obtaining work. It is calculated 
that the three strikes which have in succession 
lasted since April 4, have caused a loss in 
wages of nearly $2,500,000, besides the transfer 
of much capital from Chicago to other cities. 





We presume it would be no exaggeration to 
put down the total loss to laborers alone caused 
by the strikes of the last year and a half in va- 
rious parts of the country at $10,000,000. They 
were for the most part due to the extravagant 
expectations excited among workingmen all 
over the country by the appearance of Pow- 
derly on the scene with his organization of 
‘** Knights.” The organization had been in ex- 
istence several years, but it received a sudden 
extension in 1885, and obtained great publicity 
by the promise it seemed to hold out to the 
laboring classes of a new weapon in the shape 
of a ‘‘general strike”—that is, a strike 
of all trades, or of severai, in sympathy 
with each one. This literally made the 
Master Workman and the Walking Dele- 
gates drunk with the pride of power. It seem- 
ed to them as if they had only to snap their 
fingers to bring the whole community to its 
knees by a general suspension of trade and 
traffic. Many of the clergy and professors, too, 





in varjous parts of the country were panic- 





stricken, and began to shout to “ Society” 
and the capitalists that their hour had 
come, and that they must run for shelter. 
We then had the Southwestern railroad strike, 
and the street-railroad strikes, the ‘longshore- 
men’s and coalheavers’ strikes in rapid suc- 
cession in and around this city. They all 
ended in the same way — that is, in im- 
mense loss to all concerned. But probably the 
Powéerly bubble could not have been pricked 
at less cost. Nothing is more certain than that 
ho community can have in its midst a 
great mass of ignorance and credulity without 
paying for it smartly in cash. 





It is not clear just how much the “‘ revolu- 
tion” which has been brought about in the 
management of District Assembly 49 will 
change the methods of that curious body of 
Labor. Quinn, the leader in the Old Domi- 
nion and other strikes, has been deposed, and 
Dunn, the leader in the silversmiths’ strike, 
reigns in his stead. Both men are about 
as unworthy specimens of the free 
American workingman as could be found 
anywhere. Dunn is by trade an engineer, 
but he has done no labor with his hands 
since he became an active Knight and an 
arbitrator. He confessed upon the witness 
stand, in the silversmith inquiry, that it 
was his custom to lie freely in the cause 
of Labor, and to advise every other Knight 
to do the same. His theory of the boy- 
cott, also frankly avowed, was to use 
it as a means of levying blackmail upon em- 
ployers. He and Quinn were unable to get 
along together because of the unwillingness of 
each to yield to the other’s orders. It is said 
by many that Quinn and his associates have 
made free use of the Assembly’s funds, and 
if Dunn’s triumph enables the truth upon this 
point to be revealed, there will be one good 
result of his election. 





The Anti-Poverty Society has now got so 
far on in its work of abolishing poverty that it 
takes up two collections at its weekly meetings. 
When the baskets had been passed on Sunday 
night and the receipts counted, Mr. George an- 
nounced that there was not enough to pay 
‘‘current expenses,” and the baskets were 
sent through the audience again. Whe- 
ther ‘‘current expenses” were satisfied at 
the second round, we are not informed. As 
the Society advances in its work, we presume 
the number of collections will increase until 
each poverty abolisher is asked to empty his 
pockets as he leaves the hall. While this pro- 
cess may abolish the poverty of those who are 
incurring the ‘‘current expenses,” it is diffi- 
cult to see how the humble members of 
the Society, who have paid their initiatory 
dollar as the cost of having their poverty 
removed, are getting ahead. Their  en- 
thusiasm at the weekly meetings is said to be 
as tremendous as ever, but the constantly 
growing number of collections must inevitably 
damp it sooner or later. 





‘Poor old Uncle Jake Sharp,” as he called 
himself jn ope of bis rumeroys sojourns at Al- 
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bany, is in a querulous state in reference to his 
imprisonment in Ludlow Street Jail, and has 
written a letter to the newspapers on the sub- 
ject. Itis certainly a time calling for the exer- 
cise of philosophy, and it happens that philo- 
sophy supplies an example and a precept which 
fit the case of any innocent man unjustly 
locked up in prison. When Socra‘es was in- 
carcerated on false charges, his friends urged 
him to break jail and clear out, but the old 
man gently chided them for their advice, 
and improved the occasion to give a dis- 
course on the theory and uses of govern- 
ment. When we entered into the social 
state, he said, we agreed to obey the laws. 
Disobedience of the laws is a _ bad thing. 
Whether it is a bad thing for me to be in jail, 
or even to drink hemlock, are matters of 
doubt and uncertainty, but it is np matter 
of doubt and uncertainty that jail - break- 
ing is wrong. Shall we do what we know 
to be wrong in order to avoid something that 
we have no positive opinion about, one way or 
the other? There are many other things 
that Mr. Sharp may find in this case of 
false imprisonment that may strengthen an in- 
nocent man even while riding in the Sheriff's 
carriage to and from Ludlow Street. 





As Sharp’s testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee has now been admitted as evidence, it 
is not improper to recall some of the answers 
which he made to the repeated attempts of 
Mr. Conkling and others to ascertain what 
he did with his bonds and money. The total 
amount which he said he “‘ diffused generally ” 
during the period in question was $2,500,000 
in bonds and $560,000 in money. He was una- 
ble to remember what he did with $239,000 
worth of bonds and $875,000 in money, derived 
mainly from the sale of bonds. He had made 
no entries upon the stubs of his check-book for 
twenty years. He had drawn checks for 
$74,000, $155,000, $260,000, $65,000, and 
other such sums, all in one day, and he was 
totally unable to remember to whom they 
were made payable. When Mr. Conkling 
asked, ‘‘ You diffuse your checks generally ?” 
Sharp replied, ‘‘ Yes, that is the true state- 
ment of the way that I have done this thing 
for years and years.” When Mr. Conkling 
asked to whom he diffused them, Sharp’s an- 
swer was, ‘I don’t know; look at that check- 
book,” the book in question consisting en- 
tirely of blank stubs. When Mr. Conkling 
said, ‘‘I don’t believe I shall ever know 
what you did with the checks,” Sharp replied, 
‘‘I] don’t believe you ever will either.” At 
another time he said, ‘‘ It seems to me that this 
Committee is entirely out of its sphere in trying 
to see whether the Aldermen were bribed.” In 
regard to Moloney, when he was asked if be 
knew him, Sharp replied, in answer to a series 
of questions, ‘‘ Billy Moloney ? Yes, I know 
him. I’ve known him for years. I have met 
him at the office of Scribner & Bright. I can’t 
say how many times. I don’t know how he 
came or how he went. I may have seen him 
there ten times.” 





Governor Hill’s disposal of the remainder of 
the bills left in bis hands is, like his action in 





most things, a mixture of bad and good. His 
approval of the Subway Bill, we think, gives 
general satisfaction, as its failure would have 
postponed indefinite 'y the putting of the wires 
under ground, aud would have involved the 
city in protracted litigation. The bill is 
the onie agreed on by all parties as suitable and 
safe early in the spring, except that the Comp- 
troller and Commissioner of Public Works 
have been excluded from the Commission, 
and only the Mayor left on it to represent 
the city. This is very unfortunate, but what 
better could one expect from such a 
body as the late Legislature? and what 
likelihood was there of doing any better next 
year? As long as we are under Albany rule, 
most city improvements will have to be made 
with unsatisfactory machinery. It is to be 
presumed that the work of the Commission will 
now be promptly done, and Mayor Hewitt has 
the power, at all events, of sounding the alarm 
if anything goes wrong. 





The Governor has made the bicyclists happy 
by signing their bill forbidding the Park Com. 
mission to discriminate against them, and 
they offer to minimize the evil by codperating 
with the Commission in drawing up new 
rules. Unhappily, however, the public did not 
intend and does not wish the bicyclists, respect- 
able as they may be, to take a share in the gov- 
ernment of the parks, which is apparently what 
they think this Bill enables them to do, It 
wishes park rules to be drawn by Park Com- 
missioners, and to be such as commend them 
selves to the judgment, not of wheelmen, but 
of municipal officers. The force of this objec 
tion to this legislation we think the wheelmen 
do not yet fully appreciate. The Bill is another 
blow struck at municipal independence by a 
body of incompetent and corrupt country legis 
lators, and all we get in copipensation for it 
is the admission of a few score of young 
men on wheels to the east drive. The ve- 
toing of the zodlogical garden scheme is a 
public service; that of the National Guard 
parade-ground was a foregone conclusion. 
Gov. Hill has signed the bill giving the 
taxes back to the insurance companies, but 
without giving reasons, and his silence, we 
think, was, on the whole, judicious. The bill 
is one of those things which may possibly be 
justifiable, but which would take enormous 
talent and endless pains to justify. 





The Governor has, in his memorandum at- 
tached to the Five-Gallon Bill, furnished a 
number of points which will be very useful to 
those who draft anti-liquor legislation next 
winter, and we trust they will make a note of 
them and act on them, whether their aim be to 
put him in ‘‘a hole ” or restrict the liquor traf- 
fic.. He advocates local option in its broadest 
sense, with regard both to the sale of liquors 
in bulk and at retail; the payment of all liquor- 
license fees or taxes into the local treasuries; 
the fixing of the minimum license fee by the 
Legislature, and the maximum by the local 
authorities, It does not appear from this why 
he objected to the High-License Bill, because if 
the Legislature is competent to fix the minimum, 
it is competent to fix the maximum, or jf the 


judgment of the local authorities is good 
enough for one, it is good enough for the other 
One of his objections to the Crosby bill was 
that it made the fee higher for some places 
than for others. But why not, if the Legista 
ture knows what the lowest fee ought to be 
for all places ? 





The persistence of the belief that anybody 
can draw as a lecturer in this country was cu 
riously illustrated by the attempt of the Eng 
lish ‘* Claimant” to make a living on the plat 
form a year or two ago. The man, Tanner, 
who fasted forty days tried it, wits no 
better success, Sergeant Ballantyne tried it 
also, and was astounded by the smallness of 
his audiences, and intimated freely that some 
body had lied to him grossly about the Ameri 
can appetite for this species of entertainment 
Some of the noted robbers of the West have also 
figured on the platform with more or less attrac 
tiveness, Itis, in fact, a great resource of every 
body who has for any reason become noterious 
and is *‘down on his luck.” The latest candi 
date for public attention in this field is Cut 
ting, the Texan editor whom the Mevicans 
locked up He is here, it is said, re uly to 
lecture, with stereoptical views of his ‘‘ dun 
geon.”” If he makes money, he ts to go back 'to 
El Paso, start his paper again, and make the 
Mexicans howl, The dungeon appears to be 
chiefly remarkable for having contained Cut 
ting for two months, One view wll hardly 
illustrate it sufliciently, and we presume the 
pictures will show Cutting in it at various peri 
ods of the day. 





Nothing probably does so much to damage 
the Irish cause abroad as the way its defenders 
thrust it on the attention of indifferent by 
standers. Nothing can be more ill-advised and 
better calculated to excite hostility and disgust 
than attempts to compel Americans to take sides 
in it, whether they wish to or not, on their own 
soil. Nothing has done more to alienate or repel 
public sympathy with Irish wrongs in this coun 
try. It is as ridiculous to insist on people's 
sympathizing with you as to insist on their lov- 
ing you. It was, therefore, most injudicious, 
as well as absurd, for some Irishmen in this city 
to raise a row in 1883 because the Brooklyn 
Bridge was opened on the Queen's birthday. It 
was absurd, too, besides being criminal, to get 
upa riot in Boston because Englishmen were 
allowed to hire Faneuil Hall to celebrate 
the Queen’s jubilee. Such things make the 
very name of everything Irish, including 
home rule, detestable in the ears of tens of 
theusands of Americans. How can peeple ex- 
pect to be considered rational and fit for any 
kind of rule who expect all mankind to hate 
Queen Victoria and the British nation because 
a large body of Irishmen hate them? Of 
course every American who is bothered in 
this way, asks himself what have Irishmen 
done for him that he should groan over their 
woes or help to do their cursing. It seems 
sometimes as if there was nothing the Irish 
cause needed so much on this side of the water 
as common sense, because from common sense 
comes a reasonable regard for the comfort and 





convenience of one’s neighbors, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(Wepwespay, June 22, to Tuxspay, June 28, 1887 
inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC, 


PresipENtT CLEVELAND has accepted the dedi- 
cation to him of the eulogy on Henry Ward 
Beecher by the Rev. Dr. Parker of London. 
In his letter the President wrote of Mr. Beecher 
as ‘my loved and honored friend.” 


Near Bluff City, Utah, a party of five Navajo 
Indians recently went to the trading post of A. 
M. Barton and murdered him with great 
cruelty. For six months a band of desperadoes 
near Albuquerque, N. M., have murdered _po- 
lice officers, wrecked trains, broken into 
houses, and stolen horses; and the citizens 
have organized a vigilance committee to rid the 
country of them. 


Gen, Miles sent a despatch from San Car- 
los, Ariz., June 26, saying that the hostile 
Apaches had been driven back to the reserva- 
tion, that they had surrendered, and that he had 
instituted an investigation, and detailed a gene- 
ral court-martial for the trial of the’ three 
guilty of military offences, ‘‘ thus ending the 
present disturbances.” 


Up to June 28 forty-three cases of yellow fe- 
ver had been reported at Key West, Fla., and 
nineteen patients had died. 


Five thousand acres of grain and garden 
crops have been destroyed by grasshoppers 
near Pernam, Minn. 

The steel stern-post for the United States 
cruiser Charleston was successfully cast at 
San Francisco June 22. It is twenty two feet 
long on the keel with an upright of twenty 
feet, and weighs more than 15,000 pounds, 


The transpacific steamship line from Van- 
couver has caused a reduction in fares from 
San Francisco to Hong-Kong and Yokohama 
to $200. Round trip passage is sold for $350. 


Gov. Hill of this State has signed a bill pro 
hibiting the sale of liquors in quantities of five 
gallons or upwards in those cities, towns, or 
villages wherein the local authorities do not 
grant a single retail license, and a bill requir- 
ing the licensing and registering of physicians, 
and he has vetoed a bill to tax ‘‘ bucket-shops.” 


The General Term of the Supreme Court in 
New York has rendered a decision reversing 
the recent decision of a lower court, whereby it 
was declared unlawful for hotel-keepers in this 
city to serve wine to their guests on Sunday. 


At a public meeting at Rochester, N. Y., 
June 27, it was resolved to have the city rid of 
a number of Italians who live in such squalor 
as to endanger the public health. 

Foreign laborers employed by building con- 
tractors at Rochester struck June 27, and be- 
came so riotous that one was fatally wounded 
by the police. On June 28, the three large 
cotton mills at Manville, R, I., were shut down 
on account of a strike by the weavers, and 2,000 
persons were thrown out of employment. 


In the trial of Jacob Sharp in this city for 
bribing Aldermen in 1884 to grant him the 
Broadway Railroad franchise, the time was 
consumed until Monday by the prosecution; 
then the defence was begun. Because of a 
suspicion that the prisoner might try to make 
his escape, he has been confined in jail. 

The failure of the Fidelity Bank at Cincin- 
nati, in consequence of the recent wheat panic 
in Chicago, led to the discovery that its busi- 
ness was improperly conducted. Its officers 
have been arrested, charged with conspiracy to 
defraud and with transmitting to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency a false and fraudulent 
report of the bank’s condition. 


Mr. John R. Buchtel, the founder of the 
college at Akron, O., that bears his name, has 
viven $175,000 to its endowment fund. He 
had previously given $125,000., 





The last Indiana Legislature made an ap- 
propriation to enclose the Tippecanve battle- 
ground, where the Prophet and his Indian 
horde were defeated by Gen. William H. Har- 
rison in 1811, and the Commissioners of Tippe- 
canoe County have ordered the work to be 
done under their supervision. 


The Bricklayers’ Union of Chicago on June 
23 withdrew the demand for a Saturday pay- 
day, and declared the long strike ended. Asa 
result of this fruitless strike, miners were. idle 
in Pennsylvania, sawmills and their operatives 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, and thousands of 
men thrown out of work in the stone quarries; 
the pressed-brick trade was affected all over 
the United States; thousands of dollars were 
lost to the railroad conpanies, and every 
branch of manufacture identified in any way 
with the building trades suffered directly. An 
estimate of the loss in wages to striking and 
locked-out employees in the vicinity of Chicago 
is $2,500,000. 

The Rev. Dr. McGlynn, the deposed priest 
who is lecturing for the advancement of the 
doctrine of the communal ownership of land, 
declared at Chicago, June 27, that he intended 
to join the Knights of Laber, and to give what 
time he could to the building up of that organi- 
zation. 

On July 26 a fire in the stockyards at Chi- 
cago caused a loss of more than $800,000, and 
many hogs were burned to death. 


The whole town of Marshfield, Wis., was 
burned June 27; 2,000 people were made 
homeless, and the loss of property was not 
less than $3,000,000. A locomotive spark 
started the fire in a lumber-yard. A Jarge part 
of the mining town of Hurley, Wis., was 
burned June 28. The loss is about $80,000. 


A boat that was going to rescue the passen- 
gers of the steamer Champlain, which was 
burned off Charlevoix, Mich., a few days ago, 
met a woman swimming shoreward with a 
child which she held by its clothing in her 
teeth. When the captain of the rescuing boat 
offered to take her on board she told him to 
hurry to the others, as she could take care of 
herself. She reached the shore in safety, and 
when another of the shipwrecked passengers 
was taken from the boat in an almost frozen 
condition, she took off her flannel underskirt and 
wrapped it around him. Her name is Miss 
Mary Wakefield, and she lives at Charlevoix, 


Charles W. Owens, Isaiah Waters, John 
Brandau, Jobn B. Sanner, and William J. 
Byrne, in Baltimore, were sentenced June 27, 
each to two years’ imprisonment, and James 
H. Hamlin to two years in jail and to pay a 
fine of $1,000, having been convicted of fraud 
in the last municipal election. They were 
clerks and judges of election. 


Natural gas has been discovered at Fort 
Scott, Kan., which flows in sufficient volume 
for use as fuel in manufacturing establish- 
ments. The recent discovery of gas at Paola, 
Kan., was made the occasion of a popular 
celebration on June 28. . 


While boring an artesian well near Fort 
Worth, Tex., June 24, men struck petroleum 
at a depth of 240 feet. 


A severe wind storm in Gregg County, Tex., 
on Sunday night killed five men, one woman, 
and two children, and did much damage to 
property . 


At Morehead, Rowan County, Kentucky, 
May 22, a sheriff’s posse shot to death the out- 
law and murderer, Craig Tolliver, and his two 
brothers, Jay and Budd Tolliver. Three weeks 
ago Tolliver, who had had himself elected a 
justice of the peace, issued warrants for two 
brothers, W. H. and John B. Logan, members 
of the opposing faction, placed the young men 
under arrest, and had them shot. These were 
the last of the long series of murders that were 
caused by the ‘‘ feud,” and there had for three 





years been an intermittent war in Rowan Coun- 
ty. When the posse surrounded the town a 
battle ensued, but only one of the attacking 
party was injured. 


The Knights of Labor have approved the 
new Constitution which was submitted to the 
subordinate assemblies by the general ofticers. 
One new provision is, that ‘‘no local or other 
assembly or member shall directly or indirect- 
ly give, sell, or have any ale, beer, or intoxi- 
cating liquors of any kind, at any meeting, 
party, sociable, ball, picnic, or entertainment 
whatever appertaining to the order.” Any 
member found guilty of violating this clause 
shall be suspended not less than six months, or 
expelled. The section on codperation provides 
for the creation and disbursement of a fund to 
aid codperative enterprises. Each local assem- 
bly is required to collect and deposit not less 
than two cents per month for every member 
in good standing. The money is to be invest- 
ed by the Coiperative eoed, and profits are 
to be divided equally between the General 
Assembly, the codperative fund, and the work- 
men who create the profit. 


Caveats have been filed at Washington on an 
instrument whereby it is said a manuscript can 
be duplicated instantaneously several hundred 
miles away. It is called the graphophone, and 
a graphophone company has been organized 
under the laws of West Virginia. 


This has been commencement week at most 
of the foremost colleges, and there have been 
a number of semi-centennial celebrations—one 
of the graduating class of 37 at Yale, another 
of the Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity at Amherst, 
and another of the founding of the University 
of Michigan. Six young women were gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Annex, which during 
the year has had seventy-five students. 


In the Eastern Yacht Club regatta, off Mar- 
blehead, Mass., June 22, the Mayflower cross- 
ed the line nearly seventeen minutes ahead of 
the Galatea. 


The Yale University crew won the race at 
New London, Conn., June 24, over the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania crew by four lengths. 
Harvard won the boat-race at New London 
June 27, over Columbia. Time—Harvard 20:15, 
Columbia 20:25. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser has been sold. 
Under the new owsership it will remain a Re- 
publican and protectionist paper. 


Prof. V. Botta of this city has received from 
the King of Italy, in recognition of his late 
ublication, ‘ An Introduction to the Study of 
Jante,’ a copy of the magnificent edition of the 
‘ Divina Commedia’ which the King recently 
had printed for private circulation. Besides 
the text of the poem, the edition contains a 
commentary of tbe fifteenth century in Latin, 
illustrating almost every verse of the ‘ Divine 
Comedy,’ which had remained a manuscript 
almost unknown among the treasures of the 
Royal Library in Turin. 


Among the notable persons who died 
during the week were Mrs. Sarah Sophia 
Cowen, one of the organizers of the Soldiers’ 
Aid Society of Hartford, June 24; Freeman 
Clark of Rochester, a business man of wide in- 
fluence, who had been a member of Congress 
and was Comptroller of the Currency under 
President Lincoln, June 24 ; Gen. James Speed 
of Kentucky, who was Lincoln’s Attorney- 
General, June 25. 


FOREIGN, 


Jubilee festivities have not yet ended in Lon- 
don, and will not for a week or more. The 

ueen is entertaining guests at Windsor. 
United States Consul-General Waller presided 
at a Jubilee dinner given by the foreign consuls, 
at which 200 persons were present, including 
representatives of forty nations. 

Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of 
Wales, who went to Dublin June 27 to attend 
the Jubilee celebration there, were received 
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with enthusiasm by one part of the population 
and with hisses by the other part. 


The Jubilee yacht race around Great Britain 
was won by the Genesta, which sailed the dis- 
tance in 12 days 16 hours and 55 minutes, ar- 
riving June 27. On June 25 the yachts Thistle, 
which will race for the America’s cup, and 
Trex started from Rothesay ona fifty-mile race, 
and the Thistle won, covering the course in 4 
hours 6 minutes and 45 seconds. The time of 
the rex was 4 hours 18 minutes and 45 seconds. 
On June 27 another race was sailed by the 
same yachts over the Northern Yacht Club 
course,and the 7’Aistle again won, covering the 
course in 4 hours 9 minutes and 40 seconds, 
the /rex’s time being 4 hours 17 minutes and 46 
seconds. 


Among the peers to be created in the distri- 
bution of Jubilee honors, the following have 
been announced: Sir John St. Aubyn, a 
Liberal Unionist, member of Parliament for 
the St. Ives Division of Cornwall; Mr. Henry 
William Eaton, a Conservative, member of 
Parliament for Coventry; and Mr. Edward 
Fellowes, a contributor to the Conservative 
electoral fund, and formerly member of Par- 
liament for Huntingdon. Baron Londesborough 
will be made anea:l. The Earl of Strathmore, 
now a Scotch representative peer, and Viscount 
Galway, an Irish peer, will be made peers of 
the United Kingdom. Baronetcies will be 
conferred upon thirteen persons, including Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, editor and proprietor of 
the London Morning Post; Mr. Moon, Chair- 
man of the London and Northwestern Rail- 
way; and Mr. William Pearce, the shipbuilder, 
member of Parliament for Govan. Thirty- 
three persons will Le made knights, and a long 
list of decorations conferred on the royai 
visitors. 


Mr. Smith, the Government leader, an- 
nounced in the House of Commons on June 
27 that the Government intended to proceed 
with the Crimes Bill until it passed the report 
stage. Mr. Morley moved that the duration 
of the act be limited to three years. It was the 
first time, he pointed out, that any Govern- 
ment had the shameful courage to propose 
perpetual coercion. In any exceptional muti- 
lation of civil rights, particularly in so grave 
and serious a mutilation as this bill contem- 
plated, the Government ought to be compelled 
from time to time to examine whether the cir- 
cumstances still justified the existence of 
such exceptional legislation. This was the 
first Government that had cast to the winds 
the old fashioned regard for the liberty of the 
subject, and the doctrine that exceptional legis- 
lation should not last one day longer than cir- 
cumstances demanded. Mr, Gladstone urged 
that the special character of the bill was a rea- 
son for limiting its duration. Its enactment as 
a permanent measure would aggravate existing 
evils,and intensify that alienation and estrange- 
ment from the law wherein lay the fundamen- 
tal evil of {reland’s social condition. But Mr. 
Morley’s amendment was rejected by a vote of 
180 to 119. 


June 28 Mr. Smith announced in the House 
of Commons that on June 30 he would move 
that at seven o'clock on the evening of July 4 
the remaining resolutions on the report stage 
of the Coercion Bill be put seriatim without 
debate. 


Sir George O. Trevelyan published a letter 
June 28 about the statement recently made by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, that the only obstacle 
toa reunion in the Liberal party was the re- 
fusal of the Gladstonians to make any conces- 
sions in their Irish programme. He pointed 
out that the Gladstonians have made conces- 
sions on all the disputed points, and therefore 
interpose no obstacle to a reunion of the party. 
‘* The Liberal-Unionists,” he concludes, ** will 
be unable to destroy the Liberals, but a reunion 
of the Liberal party would serve to moderate 
its policy.” 

The Irish National League are preparing to 
meet coercion by establishing branches through- 
out England and new and Tanger headquarters 





in London, in anticipation of the suppression 
of the organization in Lreland 

William M. Murphy, a Nationalist member 
of Parliament, while sailing in his yacht in 
Bantry Bay with a party of friends on June 
22, hoisted a green flag. The captain of H. 
M.S. Shannon sent a party of marines who 
hauled down the flag and carried it off. 
The Mayor of Cork hoisted a black flag on the 
occasion of the Jubilee, and the divisional ma- 
gistrate superseded him and ordered that only 
a resident paid magistrate shall try prisoners. 
United Treland, William O'Brien's paper, said 
in its first issue after the Jubilee celebra 
tion in London: ‘* Ireland is the only civi- 
lized country in the world which did not share 
in the Jubilee celebration. She stood sternly 
and sorrowfully aloof. . . . England is 
cumbered by the struggles of a sullen captive, 
when she might purchase by justice the aid 
and comfort of a friend.” Frank Hugh 
O'Donnell, formerly member of Parliament 
and ex-Vice-President of the Home Rule Con. 
federation, has brought suit against the Lon 
don 7imes for libel, in its comment on_ his re 
cent letter of correction. It is expected that 
the 7imes’s articles-on ‘‘ Parnellism and Crime ” 
will be brought into court during the trial, 


The royal British commission appointed to 
inquire into the. Pasteur system of inoculation 
for hydrophobia has completed its report, 
which, in the main, is favorable. 

There continues to be trouble at Constanti 
nople over the ratification of the Anglo-Turk 
ish Treaty about Egypt. On June 22 M. Neli- 
doff and the Count de Montebetlo, the Rus- 
sian and French Ambassadors, addressed a 
note to the Porte which, it was reported (but 
subsequently denied at Paris), contained a 
threat that war should ensue should the con- 
vention be ratified. Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolf, the Special English Envoy, declined to 
modify the terms of the convention. On June 
23 a hastily summoned Cabinet meeting was 
held in London to consider the subject. On 
June 27 Sir James Ferguson, Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, announced in the House 
of Commons that Turkey had urgently asked 
England to consent to a postponement until 
the 4th of July of the ratification of the con 
vention, and that England had consented. 

On June 28, Lord Salisbury in the House of 
Lords declined to lay the papers relating to the 
convention upon thetable. The Government, 
he said, bad acceded to the delay in signing it, 
on the definite understanding that the treaty 
should be ratitied py Turkey on July 4 without 
fail. On the same day it was declared at Paris 
that England had offered Germany the protec 
torate of Syria in return for Germany's support 
of England in the Egyptian question. 


Some time ago it was announced that the 
Pope would send two special messengers to 
Ireland to make a report to bim on the social 
and political condition of the people. Suose- 
quently it was given out that the pian had been 
postponed because of a feeling that so active a 
part in Irish affairs might produce a bad effect. 
But again on Jure 28 two Ltalian priests were 
ordered by the Pope to proceed to Dublin and 
to execute the original mission. 

Discussion has been continued of the Pope's 
political ambition. On June 27, it was pub- 
lished at Rome that he had ordered a circular 
to be prepared instructing Nuncios abroad con- 
cerning bis attitude on the conciliation ques 
tion, and that in it he will declare that he will 
not renounce his right to temporal power in 
Rome. On the same day Mr. Smith declared 
in the House of Commons that no proposal to 
establish diplomatic relations between England 
and the Vatican had ever been contemplated, 
nor had any such proposal been made to or by 
the Government. 

Ata meeting of the French Patriotic League 
in Paris June 24. M. Derouléde and M. Sans- 
beeuf delivered harangues against the Leipzig 
sentences. of the Alsatian members of the 
League. . A crowd gathered outside the meet- 
ing hall, shouting ‘Vive Boulanger,” ‘‘ Vive 
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Derouléde,” but it was dispersed without 
trouble. Some importance is attached to his 
meeting because it is expected that it is only 
the beginning of a series of demonstrations to 
disquiet Paris,and frighten President Grevy 
into either resignation or submission to Gen 
Boulanger. 

This meeting of the League, and the angry 
protests that were made against the action of 
the Leipzig Court, have caused the resignation 
of many members, Letters have been received 
from various branches ef the League protest 
ing against ‘‘throwing France at Boulanger’s 
feet.” 

Gen. Boulanger has been yor to the 
command of the Thirteenth French Army 
Corps. 

The election of the Senate by universal 
suffrage has been a subject of debate in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. A motion to 
that effect was made June 27, and urgency for 
the motion was moved and rejected by a vote 
of 3817 to 205. The commuttee appointed to 
inquire into the position of foreigners in Frince 
on the same day rejected a proposal to levy a 
special tax on them, but a proposal was made 
that foreigners shall be obliged to declare their 
domicile, in order to insure identity and sub 
ject them to the same taxes as are imposed 
upon Frenchmen exempt from military ser 
vice, Which is now under considertion, 

Mr. McLane, United States Minister to 
France, bas denied that he made other than 
a personal effort in behalf of Baron de Selliere, 
who is contined in a lunatic asylum, and who 
had declared his intention to become a citizen 
of the United States. 

It is announced at Berlin that Austria and 
Russia will issue no invitations to foreign of 
cers to witness the forthcoming army manana 
vres, 


Russia has decided to undertake the colossal 
enterprise of butlding an Asiatic trunk railway 
to stretch from Tomsk across Siberia to the Pa 
vitic by way of Irkutsk. The work is expect 
ed to be compl ted in five years, By this route 
the trip from St.: Petersburg to the Pacific can 
be made in fifteen days. 


It is reported that the rebellion against the 
Amir in Afghanistan das failed, and that the 
Ghilzais are returning to their homes, 


A bill has been prepared at Rome, to be pre 
sented in the Chamber of Deputies, providing 
for the preservation of ancient Roman remains 
in the vicinity of the forum, the baths of Ca 
racalla, and the Via Appia, by. means of an 
arch:vological promenade enclosing them. The 
estimated cost of the work is $8,000,000, and 
the proposition is to pay it in annual rates out of 
the municipal treasury. 

The Lancet, the London medical journal, on 
June 22 contained the following announce 
ment: ‘Crown Prince Frederick William of 
Germany is enjoying exccllent health, The ap- 
pearance of ihe larynx is quite satisfactory. 
There is no congestion, but the ventricular 
bands are slightly relaxed, Solution of per 
chloride of iron has been applied on several 9c 
casions. It is probable that more of the growth 
will be removed early next week.” The Ger 
man Emperor has regained his usual good 
health. 

King Otto of Bavaria has been officially de- 
clared insane. It is thought that an effort will 
be made atthe next session of the Bavarian 
Parliament to dethrone him, 

The Canadian Government recently ordered 
its custom oflicials at Waundsor, Ont., to make 
a record of all Americans who daily cross the 
line to work in Canada; and the United States 
Collector at Niagara Falls and Suspension 
Bridge began June 24 to make record of the 
ages, residence, and occupation of the laborers, 
about 200 in number, who cross datly from 
Canada. Notices haye been served upon the 
employers of these men that if they continue 
to employ foreign labor after July 1, the 
United States District Attorney will be advised 
to proceed against them according to law, 
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REFORM OF OUR JURY SYSTEM. 


Tur Mayor's action in ordering the Commis- 
sioners of Accounts to investigate the manage- 
ment of the oflice of Commissioner of Jurors 
will command general approval. We trust 
that the Bar Association will accept his 
suggestion of appointing a committee to 
assist in the inquiry, As the Mayor 
says, in his letter to the judges of the 
city courts, the ‘‘ state of public opinion 
in regard to the jury system” has made it his 
duty to order the investigation. It is in no 
sense a partisan persecution of the Commis- 
sioner of Jurors, or of anybody else, but a 
public spirited effort to find the causes of the 
glaring defects in the present system and re- 
form them, For this reason the Mayor has 
done wisely in asking the codperation of the 
lawyers and the judges, for the reform is one 
which they are not cnly deeply interested in, 
but are best fitted to bring about. 

The evils of the present system were strongly 
portrayed by Judge Barrett in a recent inter- 
view with him, when he said: 


‘The principal drawback to the present system 
is, that there is really no system at ali. If the 
dregs of the Directory, supplemented with a 
limited percentage of good names, had been 
pitched haphazard into the ag’ we could 
not have had anything worse than at present 
exists. The box is an insult to this great city. 
It seems to preponderate with a representation of 
everything that is low, ignorant, vicious, and un- 
intelligent. The panels in these great trials have 
constantly brought forth a preponderance of il- 
literate and disqualified jurors. There seems 
also to be a preponderance of particular iate- 
rests. Take the retail hquor business as an ex- 
ample. These people are of course entitled to 
representation in the jury-box the same as all 
other citizens. But why should they so vastly 
preponderate? They come to us in every name 
and guise, as ‘liquors,’ * eating-house,’ ‘ import- 
er,’ ‘ wines,’ ‘lager beer,’ ‘ restaurant,’ ‘ grocer,’ 
* saloon,’ etc.” 

We have reached this pass by a steady 
downward course for many years. Each 
year the office of Commissioner of Jurors 
has been conducted in a more lax manner than 
it was the year befere. The number of fit men 
whose names get into the jury-box steadily 
diminishes, for various reasons, none of which 
are creditable. It is merely stating what 
is common knowledge, to say that many pay 
liberally for their exemption. Undoubtedly the 
present Commissioner is to some extent the 
victim of a bad system, but it is the frankly 
expressed opinion of Judge Barrett and other 
judges that he has not made such good use of 
liis powers as he might have done. He has 
governed himself rather by the methods pur- 
sued by his predecessors than by the laws 
upon the  statute-book. Anything worse 
than this system which has been built 
up by practice it would be difficult to 
conceive, It puts the decision of questions of 
the utmost importance, involving even life it- 
self, into the hands of men whom in private 
life no intelligent person would think of con- 
sulting on any subject of moment. As Judge 
Barrett said: ‘‘ When it is considered that 
New York is the greatest city, commercially 
as well as numerically, in the Union, when 
her shipping, banking, insurance, and mercan- 
tile interests are thought of, it is simply fright- 
ful to contemplate controversies growing out 
of these special and complex matters submitted 
to such jurors.” 

The remedy whi@ he suggested is such a 





complete change of system as would put upon 
the list all the properly qualified jurors in the 
city. The tax-books and lists of electors would 
do for a starting point. Then the membership 
rolls of the great exchanges and other mercantile 
organizations could be added. The books of 


,the commercial agencies also could be used. 


Every large retai] establishment in this city has 
an enormous book in which is set down the 
name of every regular purchaser of goods, with 
his record as a good or bad payer of bills, and it 
is time that the city took some such precaution 
for its interests as every business man has 
taken for years. A complete jury census of 
the city could be taken. Judge Barrett says 
30,000 names would be ample to supply all 
the courts, and certainly this city, with a vot- 
ing population of 230;000, ought to be able 
to furnish such a number of upright and 
intelligent men. The Judge thinks that this 
would require only five days’ service once in 
two years for each man, and no public-spirited 
citizen could object togiving that. He thinks, 
also, that the convenience of business men 
could be consulted, and they be assigned to ser- 
vice during those months in which they are 
least occupied. 

All this is rational and practicable. It is 
simply a proposition to apply to the public ser- 
vice the same principles which every business 
man applies to his affairs, and which, more- 
over, are absolutely essential tothe existence of 
any reputable business. The trouble with the 
office of Commissioner of Jurors is the old one 
which is at the bottom of all our municipal 
abuses. The office has been ‘‘ run,” not with 
the object of giving the best possible service 
to the city, but to make it useful to ‘‘ politics” 
first and the city afterwards. The public is at 
fault, for it has got full as good service as it 
has demended. Nobody can deny that the 
tendency to shirk jury duty is almost universal 
among the class of men who are best fitted to 
perform it. The Commissioners of Jurors have 
taken advantage of this tendency, and, like good 
politicians is they have been, have used it ‘‘ for 
allit was worth.” So long as the mass of our 
respectable and intelligent citizens got off from 
duty, they did not grumble. The shocking 
reve'ations made in these long and almost hope- 
less searches for even decently fit men to try 
the ‘‘ boodle” cases, have aroused a good 
many of our citizens to the dangerous pass to 
which their own negiect of duty has brought 
us, and to this we owe the present strong public 
feeling in favor of reform. The Mayor has 
done well, therefore, to order the inquiry at 
the present time, 





A EUROPEAN ZOLLVEREIN. 


In obtaining a modification of the sugar duties 
and an imperial duty on distilled spirits, Prince 
Bismarck has secured a new and important 
support for his policy of making the Empire 
financially independent of the German States ; 
of raising it from the position of an ‘‘ importu- 
nate creditor” and ‘‘ burdensome pensioner? of 
the States to a self-supporting organization. Not 
that the change is yet complete, for the in- 
creasing expenditures of the Empire, principally 
for war material, still make it in a measure de- 
pendent upon loans or upon the subscriptions 
made by the States to meet whatever deficiency 





the budget may show; but every new source of 
revenue for the Empire strengthens its posi- 
tion, and tends to lessen what has been one of 
the leading causes of friction in the confedera- 
tion. 

What the next step will be it is difficult to 
forecast, notwithstanding the clear outlines 
with which Bismarck has defived his general 
policy. At the end of the last session of the 
Reichstag the Government asserted its intention 
of imposing ‘‘ further duties,” an intention that 
was at the time, and doubtless in future will 
be, opposed by the Liberals and Progressists. 
What these further duties will be, and on what 
classes of commodities they are to be imposed, 
the Minister of Finance did not disclose; but 
it is more than probable that they will be in- 
ternal or of an excise character. For years 
Prince Bismarck has striven for new spirit and 
sugar taxes, and for a tobacco monopoly such 
as is enjoyed with so much profit to themselves 
by some of the neighboring nations. He has 
obtained a part of his objects, though not in 
the form which he proposed; and a tobacco 
monopoly, certainly a fiscal expedient of no 
small importance, is yet open to agitation, 
however great has been the opposition it has 
encountered in the past 

A further consideration leads to the belief 
that an excise duty will be the form that the 
Chancellor’s financial schemes will assume. 
The tariff policy of the Empire, though regard- 
ed by many as the principal cause of Germany’s 
industrial expansion, is not capable of being re- 
sorted to again and again for revenue purposes. 
Special duties, hke those upon grain, cattle, 
or the proposed duty on wool, may be urged, 
but their purpose is not revenue, but protec- 
tion; and it is an old maxim that where_ pro- 
tection begins, revenue ends. As it is, the 
most productive duties from a revenue point 
of view are those that were not levied with a 
view to protect home industry, and more 
than 53 per cent. of the total customs 
revenue in 1884 was collected from the 
four commodities, coffee, tobacco, petroleum, 
and wines. The grain duties supplied nearly 
one-eighth of the total, a proof that foreign 
supplies of grain are essential to the support of 
the German population. True, the average rate 
of taxation under the German tariff is not very 
high, when measured by numbers of popula- 
tion; it is about the same as the per-capita tax 
levied through the customs in Italy, and less 
than that collected in France. At the same 
time the rate in Germany has almost doubled 
since 1879, and there is a strong opposition to 
further increase. 

But, apart trom this inelasticity of the Ger- 
man tariff from a revenue point of view, an 
even greater obstacle stands in the way of an 
increase of duties, and that is, the adoption of 
the protective policy by nearly every other 
State of continental Europe, in _ imita- 
tion of or in retaliation for the Ger- 
man tariff. Italy in 1878 raised her 
tariff, and thus began the change before the 
passage of the German law in 1879; but she 
has recently again modified it in the direction 
of higher duties. In 1881 France increased 
import duties by changing the rates from ad- 
valorem to specific form. Austria-Hungary 
followed these examples in 1882, Switzerland 
in 1885, and Rumania in 1886. Each nation is 
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engaged in raising barrier after barrier against 
the competition of other nations. In 1885 
Germany deliberately excluded Belgian linen 
from her markets, inviting reprisals, which 
have not yet been determined by the in- 
jured country; but in raising the duties 
on grain she was promptly imitated by 
Austria-Hungary, whose export of cereals 
was seriously impaired by the increased 
charges. And Switzerland, after two years 
experience of her new tariff, is overrun by 
German goods and is seeking new means for 
removing the pressure of that competition. 
The duties upon wool, which a party in Ger- 
many is advocating, are really levelled against 
France. 

The result of such a conflict of tariffs must 
be the same as followed a like policy so freely 
applied under the old mercantile system. Re- 
striction and prohibition generally enforced 
must react soinjuriously upon the manufactures 
and trade of each nation that means must be 
sought to remove them and make trade 
more free, either by the reduction of duties, a 
concession applying equally to all nations, or 
by the formation of commercial treaties in 
which trade privileges are exchanged recipro- 
cally. It was only two years ago that Austria 
gave evidence that the pressure of hostile tariffs 
was already becoming unendurable; and Count 
Karolyi, himself a protectionist, asserted that 
** the European States, by their present retalia- 
tory tariffs, would in a few years do themselves 
more hurt than international competition could 
possibly inflict.” ( 

It is by no means improbable that the treaty 
system will be adopted in preference to a gene- 
ral revision of the tariffs, as by that means 
there would be no necessity for removing the 
protection to agriculture which formed the nu- 
cleus of the higher rates and served important 
political ends. Switzerland is offering to enter 
into such a commercial treaty with Germany, 
while Austria is seeking to renew upon more 
favorable terms its agreement with Germany 
which expires next year, and is conducting ne- 
gotiations for special commercial advantages 
with Italy and Rumania. The piercing of the 
Alps brought Germany into closer trade rela- 
tions with Italy, and the economic differences 
of the two countries offer a fair opportunity 
for mutual advantage under a_ reciprocity 
treaty. Is it, after all, so wild a sup- 
position to believe that Prof. Kaufmann’s 
plan of a Zollverein among the nations of 
central Europe is more than probable? Cer- 
tainly Germany, as the leading industrial 
nation of the Continent, would be the largest 
gainer; but the gains are not to be obtained by 
increasing the protective features of the Ger- 
man tariff—a step that could only excite hostili- 
ty on the part of other nations. 

Such a commercial union in Europe would 
havea peculiar significance for the United States. 
The attitude of Europe towards the export 
trade of this country has not been, and 
is not now, friendly. The probibition of our 
hog products, the successive additions to 
the duties on grain and cattle, and the 
readiness with which any complaint against 
an American staple is taken up and wide- 
ly circulated, often in a grossly exagye- 
rated form, are indications of what would be 
the position of the customs union towards us, 





could it become an accomplished fact. Nor 
is it any secret that it was our own tariff that 
supplied a model to be imitated by Europe, 
though the most mischievous feature—the du- 
ties on raw materials—was discarded. It is by 
the application of our own methods and instru- 
ments that a most telling blow can be struck at 
our production and commerce. When the 
‘* United States of Europe”—the phrase is bor- 
rowed from the Adlnische Zeitung—are pitted 
commercially against the United States of 
America, perhays the question ‘‘ What have we 
to do with abroad ?” will receive more respect 
ful consideration than heretofore. 








VACATIONS IN CHURCHES. 

Tus is the season when annually arises the 
question of clerical vacations, closed churches, 
the suspension in great measure of evange- 
lizing work; that is, of the most important busi- 
ness, and in the professed belief of those who 
run away from and abandon it, the only serious- 
ly important business of mankind. That the 
question annually recurs should indicate that 
it deserves attention; yet if by those most con- 
cerned it is never heeded but merely is put by, 
with perhaps a petulant retort flung over the 
shoulder of some retreating parson on his way 
to the mountains or the sea, it may seem hard- 
ly worth while to raise it, after all. Still it 
does press for answer. The inquisitive pub- 
lic does not settle down forgetful, and 
content with a petulant retort, nor will it 
cease to be faithless and become believing 
until some competent person shall explain why 
it is that the supreme and only really serious 
business of this world cannot go on in a 
temperature much over eighty degrees of 
Fahrenheit. 

A good deal of extravagant statement is cur- 
rent on this topic, and not a little unthinking 
or deliberately unfaircomment. An item now 
going the rounds of the country press says that 
126 ministers sailed from New York for 
Europe on a recent Saturday's steamers. This 
tale is not confirmed by any facts known to 
us, and is wholly improbable; still, no 
doubt, a great many clergymen do go 
abroad every year, probably more in propor- 
tion than of men in any other calling But 
there are good reasons for this, of which per- 
haps the firsi of all is that a vacation is a very 
good thing and a useful thing, which a man 
may gladly take when he can fairly get it; 
then, besides, there are many cases where 
the sanatory effects of a sea voyage and 
of diversion really are needed, and the jour- 
ney serves to repair or confirm or strength- 
en bodily and mental powers in a manner truly 
economical. Then some of the clergy may 
have strictly professional concerns abroad, while 
some are eminent scholars and preachers, who 
have a sort of representative function, ‘and 
whose presence and action in high places in for- 
eign lands do honor and credit to this country 
and amount to a public service. Besides these 
particular considerations, there is the general 
one that, so to speak, the technique of the 
clerical profession is more uniform than that of 
other callings, from which it happens that in 
its exercise one man may serve in place of an- 
other more readily and with better effect, and 
that continuing ministerial work efficiently is 





in great part a mere matter of “supply.” We 
believe, indeed, that the clerical vacation 
business is overdone, but we think by no 
means to the extent which is sometimes pictur 
ed, after all fair allowance is made 

This, however, is only the fringe of the 
matter. The real question is about the cost, 
and as to that we are clear that po preacher 
of the Gospel should take a vacation, as 
many the suspending reli 
gious ministrations in his own field The 
public instinct is wholly right concerning this 
There is, in truth, no imaginable, 
on the ministers’ own theory of their existence 
for closing up the cburches and stopping all 
offices of religion. Evenin cases of repairs 
which render a building actually uninhabitabk 
for the time, plenty of other places for tempo 
rary use may be found. Yet we find in the Mu 
and Express, under the heading, ** Satan Will Be 
on Hand While the Preachers Are in Europ: 
a partial list only, in which we count seven 
teen Protestant churches of New York, includ 
ing a few of the “low” Episcopal variety 
(The Incarnation, Zion, and St. Mark's), which 
are to be closed this summer for periods vary 
ing from two weeks to two months. 
a few examples 


do, at cost of 


reason 


Hlere are 


**The Memorial Church will be closed during 
July and August.’ while Dr. Robinson takes his 
vacation in the White Mountains.’ 

* The First Church will be closed until Septem- 
ber 18, and the pew organ will be placed in posi 
tion by the Roosevelt Company. Rev. Richart 
D. Harlan, the pastor, sailed for Europe last 
Tuesday on the Alasko, and will be gone al] sum 
mer." 

‘* The Scotch Church will be closed in July.” 

* Rutgers Chureh will be closed during July and 
August, and Dr. Booth will bave two months of 
vacation.” 

* The Church of the Covenant will be closed dur 
ing July and August, while Dr. Vincent is at 
Bristol, R. 1.” 


We have been led ourselves to consider the 
subject newly from reading a sort of confes 
sion and avoidance published lately in a re 
ligious periodical by a Doctor in Divinity 
something in advance, and as it were in depre 
cation, of expected strictures, as we may infer 
from the remark that ‘it were very mich to bx 
wished that people who are so ready to criticise 
the churches on this point would bring a litt!e 
common sense and knowledge of the facts to 
bear, instead of taking up the hue-and cry start 
ed by newspaper flings.” How much of coni 
mon sense and knowledge of the facts is brought 
to bear by the writer of that remark may lx 
judged from his employment of the question- 
begging phrase ‘‘ deserted, sun-beaten streets of 
New York in August.” ‘‘ Deserted,” with a 
million and a half of people in them—more 
than are ectually preached to by all our mis 
sidnary agencies on the face of the globe! The 
writer says: 

“There are churches which ought to be kept 
open, either because their own congregations 
largely retiain in town, or because they com- 
mand districts out of which a summer congrega- 
tion is sure to be gathered. There are other 
churches where neither of these reasons bolds,and 
where an expenditure of $200 or $300 and preach- 
ing of the best quality are met with an at- 
tendance of from 6) to 10). I passed a 
part of last August in the city, and at- 
tended service on two successive Sundays 
in two of our most prominent Presbyterian 
churches. The ddys were fair, the preaching ex- 
cellent, but the congregation in one church was 


not over a hundred, and in the other and larger 
church suggested Virgil’s familiar line : 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaste, 
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The amount of the matter is, that in many cases, 
if the pastor did remain at home, he would have 
principally empty seats to preach to.” 

Really, on reading this one must stop to ask if 
there is not in the New Testament an authorita- 
tive valuation of a human soul, and whether it 
is ‘‘two or three hundred dollars” for ‘‘ from 
sixty to a hundred.” 

But the clerical writer has reversed the pro- 
cedure of Balaam, and, being called to bless, 
he has cursed altogether. For he says imme- 
diately : 

‘** In this same summer, however, I bad brought 
home to me, as never before, the justice of a 
complaint which is urged in connection with the 
summer exodus, but which is wrongfully bound 
= with the matter of the minister’s vacation. 

hen it was known that [ was in town, I was 
besieged with ek meng for funeral services, 
and was impressed with the difficulty of finding 
any one to officiate. I had not supposed that the 
city was so stripped of ministers.” 

Precisely, and there is no answer to this but 
‘repentance and better minds”; all answers in 
words excite either regret or laughter, accord- 
ing to the temperament of the reader. The 
writer of the article now under mention, ¢. ¢., 
Says : 

** The demand for periods of recreation in the 
case of ministers is peculiar. lam tempted to 
say that it is greater in their profession than in 
any other. I vonfine the discussion here entirely 
to city pastors. . . . 

** I have heard a distinguished New York minis- 
ter say that if he had only his regular preaching 
and pastoral work to do, he should feel quite like 
a man of leisure; and yet most men would con- 
sider that work quite sufficient. The city pastor 
is not allowed to confine himself to his legitimate 
work. . . They must dabbdie in finance, in 
real estate, in journalism. They must confer on 
the interests of seminaries and act as examiners 
of candidates for the ministry. Editors are after 
them fer articles; societies of all kinds for 
speeches.” 

No doubt there is something of truth in this, 
though, to speak of what we may be allowed 
to know, we have very grave doubts that 
‘* Editors are after them for articles.” But the 
point is, that, so far as it is true, it is true of 
everybody else. What man in full work in 
New York to day can “‘ confine himself to his 
legitimate work”? The foregoing may be call 
ed a typical passage, but for a perfect illustra- 
tion of professional myopia take the following: 

‘** Every one of these men [i. ¢., men of worldly 
business] has fifty-two days in each year when 
business is suspended and he can do what he will. 
lf he choose to keep himself occupied with busi- 
ness on those days, that is his own matter; but he 
must not plead that folly as a reason why an- 
other man should be a fool. Those fifty-two days 
are a minister’s hardest working days, days of 
strong excitement and great expenditure of 
nervous energy.” 

We are obliged to say, in phrase doubly 
appropriate, ‘‘Why, this is very Midsum- 
mer madness.” Turn the phrase around, 
and we have, ‘‘ Every one of the ministers has 
813 days in each year when business is sus- 
pended and he can do what he will. Those 
313 days are a Jayman’s hardest working 
days,” etc. One is as true as the other, and 
more forcible in proportion to the numbers 
involved, 

At the end of the list of closed churches 
from which we have quoted we read: ‘‘ The 
Roman Catholic churches are of course always 
open every day. If their priests take any 
vacation, it is not perceptible in any 
decrease in the number of _ services.” 
This well-known truth is a perfect answer to 
all the evasions of the Protestant brethren. 





It would be fortunate if the latter could once 
fully know and feel bow their neglect of duty 
and their feeble excuses for it, their practical 
insincerity and lack of taking their own 
professions seriously, affect the public 
mind, and could be persuaded of the truth of 
the saying of Dr. Phillips Brooks: ‘‘ Popular 
scepticism being what it is, the main method 
of meeting it must be, not an argument, but a 
man; the minister, in other words, who deals 
with unbelief most successfully to-day will 
not be he who is most skilful in proving truths 
or disproving errors, but he who is most pow- 
erful in strengthening faith in people’s lives by 
the way in which the power of faith is uttered 
through his own character.” If by such 
means, or by any means; they might learn that 
religion suffers more, perhaps, from their sum- 
mer neglect than it gains from their winter 
labors, it is possible that we should see the end 
of a grave scandal. 








COL. INGERSOLL’S NEW ENGLAND MYS- 
TERY. 

THE account given by Col. ‘‘ Bob” Ingersoll 
in the Beecher ‘‘ symposium ” memorial vol- 
ume, just published in Brooklyn, of the condi- 
tions under which Henry Ward Beecher was 
born and brought up, is one of the blackest pic- 
tures of life we have ever read. The preach- 
ers birthplace, according to the Colonel, was 
‘‘a Puritan penitentiary, of which his father 
was one of the wardens—a prison with very 
narrow and closely grated windows. Under 
its walls were the rayless, hopeless, and mea- 
sureless dungeons of the damned, and on its 
roof fell the shadow of God’s eternal frown.” 
His home was simply ‘‘an inquisition in which 
babes were tutored for the good of their souls,” 
in which ‘their wills were broken or sub- 
dued, their natures deformed and dwarfed, 
their desires defeated or destroyed, their de- 
velopment arrested or perverted. Life was 
fobbed of its spring, its summer, and autumn. 
? No laughter, no sunshine, no joyous, 
free, unburdened days.” The orthodox Con- 
gregationalism of that day, too, was as ‘‘ heart- 
less and inhuman” as the religion of canni- 
bals. ‘‘It despised every natural joy, hated 
pictures, abhorred statues as lewd and lustful 
things, execrated music, regarded nature as 
fallen and corrupt, man as totally depraved, 
and woman as somewhat worse.” All this 
and a good deal more in the year 1813, in 
which Henry Ward Beecher was born. And 
yet, the Colonel admits, in ‘‘this atmosphere 
of theological miasma, in this hideous dream 
of superstition, in this penitentiary, moral and 
austere,” ‘‘the virtues found a welcome cordial 
and sincere; duty was done as understood; 
truth was told; self denial was practise:: for the 
sake of others, and hearts were good and true, 
in spite of book and creed.” 

Now, how is this contradiction, we would ask 
the Colonel, to be explained ? How was it that 
children who grew up in this infernal state of 
things cared, by the time they reached man- 
hood, anything about the virtues or tried to 
practise tlem ? How was it that their hearts 
were good and true? How was it that, after 
having had their wills broken or subdued, each 
generation had will enough left to keep the 
penitentiary going for their own babes? How, 





in short, did society keep civilized and decent, 
while professing this barbarous creed for well- 
nigh two centuries ? 

The answer is, we think, very simple. The 
old New England Congregationalists did not 
believe with their hearts what they talked with 
their mouths about the nature and prospects of 
the human infant, any more than the Colonel 
believes his own descriptions of the effect of 
their creed on their lives. There was a mon- 
strous deal of rhetoric in their expositions of 
the old doctrines, just as there is in the Colo- 
nel’s account of their homes. Henry Ward 
Beecher could not have come out of one 
of these homes, as the Colonel says he 
did, simply by ‘‘ getting glimpses through the 
grated windows of his cell of the outer world 
of fields and skies.” Cause and effect worked 
in the usual way in the old New England. 
Animals and plants produced after their kind. 
Grapes did not grow on thorns or figs on this- 
tles. The old Puritan homes, making allowance 
for the scanty means and simple lives of peo- 
ple in those days, were very happy except on 
Sundays. For the principal cloud on them 
for the infant was not really a theological 
cloud at all. He was no more in constant 
dread of being damned than his father 
was, but he did live in more or less fear of 
corporal chastisement in his mother’s chamber 
or in the woodshed. But then, owing to the 
wonderful adaptability of human nature to its 
environment, the child of 1813 did not suffer 
mentally from exposure to the rod as a child in 
our day would. It was the common lot of all his 
friends and playmates, a daily risk they all ran, 
and which they got used to, and which did not in 
the least repress their cheerfulness. That they 
passed their time in constant dread of God 
Almighty and Satan, and had their lives sad- 
dened thereby, is—we do not mean to be dis- 
respectful—rhetorical gammon. 

Undoubtedly there were passages in the lives 
of a great many New England people in which 
they were made profoundly unhappy by 
meditation on their own relations to their 
Creator as they understood them. But no one 
can read the journals, or letters, or travels of 
the end of the last century without seeing that 
the community was on the whole a happy and 
cheerful one, whose main sorrow was that the 
good things of life were so hard to get at. 
When obtained they were thoroughly enjoyed, 
although rum probably contributed more to 
social mirthfulness than we now think desirable. 
Ministers and deacons drew awful pictures in 
church of the condition of ‘‘ the sinner,” and 
of the ontlook for him, but they did not 
allow these views to influence their social or 
business activity or their treatment of their 
families, in the way in which the Colonel 
supposes when the rhetorical fever is upon 
him. They undoubtedly ought logically to 
have felt and behaved as he says they did, 
but then there are and always have been but 
very few people in the world who are will- 
ing to be thoroughly consistent in the gov- 
ernment of their lives, and these few are most- 
ly found in Trappist monasteries. 








THE FIRST PILGRIMAGE TO CAPRERA. 
GeEnoa, June 7, 1887. 

THE originators of the first pilgrimage to Ca- 

prera were three silent, deed-doing veterans, 
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all of the Thousand: Missori, who saved Gari- 
baldi in a hand-to-hand fight at Milazzo against 
desperate odds ; Bruzzesi, “present” at every 
roll-cally Antongini, wounded everywhere, wept 
for as dead by Garibaldi in the Tyrol, found 
and restored to health and again foremost on the 
battlefield of Mentana. Benedetto Cairoli, the 
last of five brothers—four dead for Italy, he him- 
self maimed—was elected president, but sudden, 
and it is feared dangerous, illness detains him in 
Rome. The railway and maritime companies 
accorded tickets half price, and at midday on the 
5th instant three fine vessels of Rubattino’s Ame- 
rican and Indian line steamed out of the port of 
Genoa, other two from Civitavecchia,with some- 
thing like 5,000 pilgrims bound for the Caprera 
shrine. 

The sea was calm as a summer lake, the sky 
blue and cloudless, the evvivas of the populace 
assembled on the quay following us tiil Genoa 
herself grew dim and the eyes of all on deck 
sought eagerly the belfry tower of Quarto,whence 
the expedition of the Thousand started on the 5th 
of May seven and twenty years ago. At eight 
next morning we sighted the Maddalena; then, 
on entering the Strait of Moneta, the small White 
House rose to view. What visions realized,what 
hopes foregone, returned to memory in the si- 
lence that fell upon us all! To my mind returned 
most specially the evening of October, 1867, 
when, gazing from the terrace on the Italian 
fleet tbat hemmed him in, we arranged the Gene- 
ral’s flight, one of the most marvellous feats that 
he ever effected, eluding in his tiny dingy the 
vigilance of nine men-of war and all the craft of 
the surrounding islands pressed into service. 

The Government having placed barks and 
steam-tugs at the service of the pilgrims, we land- 
ed at Caprera without touching at the Madda- 
lena, on the rough pier of granite blocks built by 
the General. The steamers from Civitavecchia 
had arrived before us, and the pilgrims from the 
south were already astending the heights by the 
one tolerable road leading to the bit of level land 
sheltered by the huge gray granite rocks where 
the house and garden stand. We, leaving the 
procession, wound our way through the low 
copse of cistus in full white bloom, of the myrtle 
just budding, and so reached the enclosure where 
Garibaldi lies, his two children, Rosa and Anita, 
beside him; myrtle and cistus, tamarisks, cedars, 
firs, and pine trees encircling them. It was only 
quite late in jife that Garibaldi set his mind upon 
having his body burned. He had always had a 
horror of being buried in the sea, and when, ina 
sea-fight against Brazilian foes, most of his com- 
rades lay dead upon the deck, he, prostrate with 
what he deemed his mortal wound, after giving 
practical directions to the one able seaman for 
gaining Santa Fé, whispered to a schoulmate and 
now a comrade to bury him on shore, to place 
over his grave— 

“A stone distinguishing my bones from those 
Which Death sows infinite in earth and sea.’"* 

From the time he purchased his rocky plot at 
Caprera, which he had longed for since it served 
him as a refuge after Anita’s death, when Sar- 
dinia exiled him, France expelled him, England 
refused him refuge at Malta, and America gave 
him his only asylum, he decided to be buried 
there—indeed, asked formal permission from the 
Italian Government in 1862. The solitude, the 
stern wildness, the very barrenness of Caprera 
was congenial to his nature, a nature that never 
acted on impulse, though the lightning swiftness 
of action following upon long-matured designs led 
people to believe that this was the case. There 
among those rocks in 1858 he decided to place his 
republican sword at the service of Victor Ema- 
nuel for war against Austria, spent but three 








* A quotation from Foscolo’s “ Sepulchres,” which, as 
a boy, Garibaldi learned by heart, 





days on the Continent to see the King and sound 
the tocsin, three months remained silent there 
till in April he could ery, * To arms.” So, in the 
four months that elapsed between the prohibition 
to pass the Rubicon and the expedition of the 
Thousand to Marsala, there he planned the at- 
tack on Rome which ended on the Bitter Mount, 
and again that other expedition which ended at 
Mentana. There he decided ‘‘on offering all 
that was left of him” to France, invaded and 
nearly annihilated, there he buried his two young 
daughters and wrote his yet unpublished me- 
moirs—a simple record of facts, having nothing 
incommon with his crude attempts at novel- 
writing or his declamations against priests and 
tyrants. 

When the first idea of being burned occurred 
to him I cannot say, but I have always fancied 
that he took it from Capt. Roberts, a great friend 
of Byron’s, who was with the poet when Shelley 
was drowne1 and burned upon the shores of Le- 
rici. I remember once, in 1875 or 1876, telling 
him about the heretics’ cemetery at Rome, and 
showing him a photograph I had just had taken 
of the tombs of Keats and Shelley. ‘ Roberts 
told me all about the burning of Shelley,” he 
said, ‘‘but I never asked where they could get 
wood enough on that barren shore. Perhaps 
they used the tarred planks of the many wrecks 
strewed there.” I told him the details of the 
whole proceedings as Trelawny has recorded 
them, and no more was suid. But at the end of 
1876, after a long conversation with Dr. Pran- 
dina, an old ambulance surgeon who died last 
year, he wrote with his own hand the following 
letter ; : 

**My DEAR PRANDINA: You have undertaken 
the burning of my corpse, and I am very grate 
ful to you. On the road leading from this house 
northward to the sea, at a distance of about three 
hundred paces to the left, is a hollow surrounded 
by awall. Build up there a pyre two metres 
square with boughs of acacia, myrtle, lentisk, 
and other aromatic trees ; place on the pyre an 
iron brand [literally, bedstead] ; on this the open 
Lier, and within, my body, adurned with the red 
shirt. Save a handful of the ashes in any sort of 
urn, and place it on the tomb which contains the 
bodies of my daughters, Rosa and Anita. 

‘* Ever yours, G. GARIBALDL”™ 


About ‘he same date, in a letter, he writes : 


** As [have in my will and testament ordered 
my body to be burned, | charge my wife to obey 
my bidding before giving notice to any one of 
my death.” 

This, of course, was impossible. Menotti, the 
eldest son, arrived in time to close his father’s 
eyes ; the heart of all Italy beat but for Caprera; 
none dared to deal with remains so precious in 
such sudden, simple fashion. Absolute obedience, 
too, seemed impossible, as the aromatic timber 
that could be collected was insufficient, and 
Garibaldi bad willed to be burned, pagan fash- 
ion, in open bier, with face upturned to sky, 
not ‘‘ cremated,” shut up in an iron coftin, as the 
modern fashion has it. The family and friends, 
deputies and senators, miuisters, and a whole 
army of volunteers, gathered on the island, dis- 
cussed, protested, pleaded ; but Garibaldi, dead, 
was not obeyed: the remains were embalmed, 
coffined, and covered with this immense granite 
block, after four had broken into fragments as 
though disdainful of their office. But the time 
will come when the voice of the dead Duce will 
be obeyed as ever it was in life ; his remains will 
be burned, and above them will tower a massive 
granite lighthouse for the illumination of mari- 
ners and others tossed on life's stormy sea. 

Yesterday, by tacit consent, no allusion was 
made to the vexed question which so convulsed 
Italy in 1882. Only a few pilgrims wandered 
northward to the now neglected hollow where 
the General, who knew himself to be dying, had 
caused to be collected heaps of aromatic boughs, 





At the White House, Teresita greeted us with 
her father’s smile and voice ; ber husband, Can 
zio, and Menotti gave the welcome so dear to old 
comrades, to Whom nothing of the past remains 
save memory. Garibaldi’s bedroom is left just 
as when he died ; only his sword of 1860 hangs 
over it, while in what was once the dining-room 
are carefully preserved all the commemorative 
offerings brought or sent during the last five 
years—a very hecatomb of crowns and garlands, 
wreaths of fresh flowers, bronze shields, curious 
ly carved medallions, portraits of fallen braves 
inscriptions innumerable. All round the house 
the garden was ablaze with flowers, the scarlet 
geranium luxurmating in such immense masses 
that one might imagine an army of red shirts 
bivouacking there. 

From the shadow of a pine tree by the fountain 
which supplied the General with the sparkling 
water he liked so well, we watched the grand 
procession organized as for battle march defile 
At the tomb the flags and banners (and there’ 
were hundreds) were all lowered as they passed 
some all too new and bright to have seen much 
good work done, but among these were tatters 
concealed from the Austrians in Lombardy, from 
the priests in Rome after IS48 and 1840—flags 
that had seen the flight of the Austrians from 
the heights of S. Fermo, at Como and Varese, 
been carried at-a dash up the terraces of Calata 
fimi, floated over the smoking ruins of Palermo, 
flashing “ victory along all the line” on the Vol 
turno; flags borne triumphantly at Bezecca, on 
the dismantled fortresses of the Tyrol, only to be 
lowered at Ponte Cafaro when, tothe order of ex- 
odus, the General answered, © 1 obey.” There was 
the flag, too, that had covered the hero wounded 
on the Bitter Mount, that other that replaced the 
white and yellow on the turret tower of Monte 
Rotondoe, and, though rifded by French bullets, 
guided the defeated of Mentana. Then the last 
but dearest of all, the flag of the Thousand put 
together on board the Piedmont, the first lowered 
on Mazzim’s tomb by express order of the Gene 
ral, who, on hearing of the death of the Apostie 
of Unity, said, ** Let the flag of the Mille float 
over the tomb of the grand Italian.” 

The defiling occupied a couple of hours, twenty 
bands playing at intervals Garibaldi’s hymn, 
Mameli’s war march, or the ‘“ Addio, Ninetta, 
addio,” or the sad lament for “‘Camicia mia, 
eamicia bella.” Such a profusion of flowers 
wrought into love messages never have I beheld. 
Nice alone sent ten magnificent garlands of liv- 
ing flowers or of immortelles, one baving in the 
centre an alabaster model of the tomb where 
Garibaldi’s mother and Anita sleep—on foreign 
soil. Too painfully strange it seemed to all to see 
the French tricolor, draped in black, streaming 
from the beautifal garland sent by the Ville de 
Nice. Palermo did her hberator due honor, send- 
ing a deputation of six municipal councillors; 
even so Rome and Napies. The Chamber of De 
puties was represented by old Achille Majocchi, 
amputated at Calatafimi in June, who yet again, 
ofticered his battalion at S. Maria di Capua in 
October. 

The speeches were few, short, and simple. 
Majocchi at the tomb insisted on the duty of the 
people's representatives to complete the moral 
unity of the country, to whose material unifica 
tion Garibaldi had consecrated his life. Caval- 
lotti, a favorite scldier and poet of Garibaldi’s, 
spoke from the terrace of the White House for 
unredeemed Italy, and, wisely avoiding the vex- 
ed African question, said: ‘Our meeting here 
from every part and province of Italy ought to~ 
mean the burial in that tomb of all municipal 
strife and discord, a hearty reconciliation be-, 
tween Italians to complete the works left unfin- 
ished by our dead. This is the only conciliation 
that Garibaldi’s soldiers and mourners under- 
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stand.” The perfect silence that prevailed 
throughout the day, broken only by the bands 
and these speeches, preserved the ceremony from 
any theatrical effect. Atter every one of the pil- 
grims had been admitted to visit the memorial 
rooms, entering to the south and making their 
exit to the north of the house, all dispersed over 
the island to collect relics—coral, shells, red gra- 
nite, sparkling mica, myrtle, lentisk, broom, wild 
olive branches and cistus, uprooting the entire 
trees if possible. Nor did Signora Francesca 
complain, though the gardens were utterly de- 
spoiled—despoiled in vandal English fashion, 
and it is the first time that I have seen such a 
_ thing done in Italy. I say, ‘‘ Donna Francesca 
permitted it.” Garibaldi’s three children by 
Abita (who, by the way, was Garibaldi’s lawful 
wedded wife, nor ever the wifeof any other man, 
as biographers report) resigned all claim to the 
island, wishing to present it to the country; but, 
as the youngest boy, Manlio, is a minor, his 
mother objected, and so the question remains in 
abeyance until he comes of age. Manlio was not 
at Caprera, as he is just passing his examination 
at the military college at Leghorn, but sent a 
magnificent wreath to his father’s tomb, 

Were I torecount all the incidents and ep'sodes 
that occurred during the forty-eight hours, my 
letter would be far too long ; but one is worthy 
of note. On board the Balduino, a large steamer 
of the Rubattino-American line, the third-class 
passengers complained of their fare as scanty and 
savorless, while the table of the first and second 
class was most amply provided with viands and 
four sorts of wine. Soa vote proposed was car- 
ried by acclamation to have but one table in 
common, the first and second-class passengers 
contenting themselves with only ordinary wine 
and two instead of six dishes of meats and vege- 
tables. That trait of Garibaldian equality was a 
real bit out of the past. 

Arriving at Genoa, such of the pilgrims as were 
not compelled to start by train wound their way 
up to Mazzini’s tomb at Staglieno. Here, witha 
translation made by an American lady, is Car- 
ducci’s sonnet, bearing the motto of young Italy, 
and referring to the actual first meeting which 
took place between Mazzini and Garibaldi in 1850: 


ORA E SEMPRE. 


(Davanti il Pantheon.) 


“ Ora—: ela mano Il giovine nizzardo 
Biondo con sfavillanti occhi porgea, 
E come su la preda un leopardo 
Il suo pensiero a l'avvenir correa, 


* Esempre—: con la man fiso lo sguardo 
L’austero genovese a luli rendea ; 
E su ‘l tumulto eroico il gagiiardo 
Lume discese di Veterna idea. 
Ne l'aer d’alte vision sereno 
Suona I! verbo di fede, e si diffonde 
Oltre | regni di morte e di fortuna. 


* Ora—dimanda per lo ciel oy 
Sempre—Caprera in mezzo al mar risponde; 
Grande su ’l Pantheon vigila la luna. 


“Now ! And the fair-haired youth of Nice extends 
His hand, with flushing cheek and sparkling eyes, 
And, like a leopard on the prey it rends. 

His thoughts rush on to where the future lies. 


** FOREVER! While hia steadfast gaze he bends, 
Genoa’s austere son accepts that hand ; 
And on th’ heroic tumult of the tand 
The light of the eternal Thought descends, 
And in the heaven of visions high and fair 
Kesounds the word of faith, and through the sky, 
Beyond the realms of death and chance, spreads free. 


“ Now ! lone Staglieno’s tomb calls through the alr ; 


FOREVER ! cries Caprera from the sea. 
Over the Pantheon the moon watches high.” 








GEFFROY’S ‘MADAME DE MAINTENON,’ 


Paris, June 17, 1887, 
M. GEFFROY, member of the French Institute, 
has undertaken a somewhat ungrateful task, not 
in publishing a critical selection of Mme. de Main- 
tenon’s letters, but in preceding it with a long bi- 
ography, which aims to be a complete apolo- 
gia of this famous royal favorite. It seems diffi- 


cult to make a complete edition of the letters of 








Mme. de Maintenon. It is well known now that 
the edition issued by La Beaumelle has but little 
value, and that he completely disfigured the admi- 
rable documents which fell into bis hands. Mme. 
de Maintenon destroyed, so it was said by her 
contemporaries, all her correspondence with Louis 
XIV., and it must be much regretted that she 
made this sacrifice, as these letters would have an 
extraordinary value. M. Lavailée, who under- 
took to publish all the correspondence of Mme. 
de Maintenon, found many inedited letters; but 
his work was interrunted, and his fifth volume, 
which is very rare, does not go beyond the year 
1705. We have in reality nothing on the latter 
period of the reign of Louis XIV., during which 
she played such an important part. Of the ear- 
lier period we have chiefly mere copies made at 
Saint-Cyr, and composed of fragments which 
served for the education of the young ladies in 
this establishment. It is not impossible that we 
shall find some day the letters of Mme. de Main- 
tenon to Boufflers, to the princes of the royal fa- 
mily, to the Duke of Burgundy, to the Queen of 
Spain, to the Duc du Maine. M. Geffroy gives 
us chiefly her correspondence with her spiritual 
director, the Abbé Gobelin, her letters to the 
‘dames de Saint-Louis,” to the Archbishop of 
Paris, who became Cardinal de Noailles, to Mme. 
de Dangeau, to Mme. de Caylus, her long corre- 
spondence with the Duc de Noailles, and with 
Mme. des Ursins. 

Mme. de Maintenon has remained to this time 
a psychological problem: she has her enemies and 
her friends. Some call her ambitious, others be- 
lieve her to have been humble and afraid of her 
own power and influence. Was she an intriguer, 
a ruling spirit, had she the head and the heart of 
the greatest statesmen, or was she merely placed 
by circumstances in the sphere of absolute power, 
and did she long, in her brilliant Olympus, for a 
quiet and obscure existence? Was she a victim 
of her own beauty, of her own wit, of the charms 
which had made her the favorite and the secret 
wife of the greatest sovereign of her time; or was 
she an artful, wicked, cruel, hypocritical woman, 
determined to establish and to maintain her em- 
pire, and to sacrifice everything to her love of 
power! Was she the cleverest of women, ata 
time when French society produced so many re- 
markable women, or had she a common, ordinary 
intelligence ? It has been said that in the seven- 
teenth century the cooks wrote the best of 
French; her detractors will not even admit any 
great literary merit in her letters; they pronounce 
them to be no better than the letters of any other 
lady of the day. ‘‘ Adhuc sub judice lis est.” M. 
Geffroy is on the side of the apologists; he-is, in- 
deed, the most passionate among those who have 
dared to take up the defence of Mme. de Mainte- 
non. 

Is it necessary to name her enemies? Their 
name is legion. Who does not remember the 
burning invectives of the honest Duchess of Or- 
leans, the mother of the Regent? She expressed 
a real horror for Mme. de Maintenon. What 
shall we say of the judgment of Saint-Simon, 
written not for his contemporaries, but for pos- 
terity? He speaks of her extraordinary fortune 
in terms which cannot be forgotten. He tells us 
how M. and Mme. de Montespan knew Mme. 
Scarron, at the house of Marshal d’Albret; how, 
whan Mme. de Montespan became the mistress of 
Louis XTV. and had her first children by him, 
she proposed to the King to confide them to Mme, 
Scarron, to whom a house was given for that pur- 
pose in the Marais. Afterwards, the children 
were brought to court and their governess with 
them. Louis XLV. did not like Mme, Scarron at 
first, but was induced by Mme. de Montespan to 
give her the estate of Maintenon. She repaired 


the old chateau and became Mme. de Maintenon. 


Louis XIV. could not understand the great 








friendship which Mme. de Montespan had for her, 
and asked several times for her dismissal. He be- 
gan to change his mind when the governess took 
the young Duc du Maine to certain spas, and tra- 
velled with him to Flanders, to Baréges in the 
Pyrenees; Louis X{[V. read her letters and found 
them sensible and well written. 

Mile. d’Aubigné cannot be blamed for having 
married at the age of sixteen the poet Scarron. 
She had no protector, no fortune. Scarron was 
to her a friend, not a husband. She became a 
widow at the age of twenty-five. Scarron had 
made her acquainted with good society; she can- 
not well be excused for having consented to be- 
come the governess of two children, born of a 
double adultery. This is, in my eyes, the critical 
part of her life. She was essentially wrong in 
accepting the situation which Mme. de Monte- 
span offered her. She professed to be very reli- 
gious, and speaks constantly in her letters of the 
charms of conventual life; she would have done 
much better, if she could not marry again, to en- 
ter a convent than to live in equivocal relations 
with Mme. de Montespan and with her royal 
lover. Mme. de Sévigné, who had much good 
sense, knew her as Mme. Scarron, and, as such, 
liked her. ‘‘ We take supper every evening with 
Mme. Scarron. She has a mind amiable and na- 
turally right. It is a pleasure to hear her dis- 
cuss; her society is delicious.” After- 
wards, when people began to see the favor of 
Mme. de Maintenon increase, Mme. de Sévigné 
writes to her daughter: ‘‘I will show you, my 
dear, a dessous de cartes which will surprise you. 
This great friendship between Mme. de Monte- 
span and her friend became two years ago a real 
aversion. It is a bitterness, an antipathy: it is 
white and then black. And why? Because the 
friend’s pride is in revolt against the other. She 
does not like to obey. She consents to belong to 
the father, not to the mother.” 

Mme. de Montespan’s love for the King was a 
continual tempest. The favorite was proud, ill- 
tempered, exacting; the King longed for rest. 
He longed for a quiet, solitary, decent liaison. 
He could not bear solitude, but he wanted a com- 
panion who would be to him what the shadow is 
to the body. He discovered by degrees, and 
somewhat to his astonishment at first, that the 
governess of his illegitimate children could fill 
his leisure hours noiselessly, pleasantly. She was 
discreet, reserved, sensible; she could keep a se- 
cret like a confessor; she could give advice and 
not boast of it; she could enter wholly, complete- 
ly into the occupations, the preoccupations, the 
anxieties, the emotions of his own life—lose her- 
self, so to speak, completely, and give him the 
sense of a sort of dul existence. Greatness is 
solitude; and who was ever as great as the 
‘‘Grand Roi”? He was naturally sad and need- 
ed a companion, an echo. Mme. de Maintenon 
became this echo. 

She was an echo much more than an inspirer. 
She was not of a despotic and overruling disposi- 
tion. The pamphleteers and even the historians 
have made her responsible. for many acts and 
resolutions which were really not her work. In 
one sense, however, she might be said to be re- 
sponsible: she acquired a great influence—the 
influence due to a constant assiduity and to a 
complete devotion; and she might have used this 
influence in sometimes resisting and counteract- 
ing the royal resolutions. But who knows if the 
influence we speak of was not due to the com- 
plete abdication of her will? When two human 
beings have lived long together, like Mme. de 
Maintenon and the King, inseparable, tied to- 
gether by the strongest of human ties, it becomes 
very difficult to say which of the two has had 
more influence in such er such a determination. 

When Mme. de Montespan fairly fell into dis- 
grace and was reduced to the honorary post of 
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superintendent of the Queen's household, Mme. 
de Maintenon was appointed dame d'atour of the 
Dauphine. She thus became entirely independ- 
ent of Mme. de Montespan. Her favor soon be- 
came apparent ; the King entered with her into 
a new and unknown country, which Mme. de 
Sévigné calls ‘la commerce de l’amitié et de la 
conversation, sans contrainte et sans chicane.” 
The courtiers whispered that Mme. de Mainte- 
non’s real name was Mme. de Maintenant. She 
spent all her evenings with the King, and how 
did she employ ber new favor? First, in con- 
verting or trying to convert all the members of 
her family, who were still Protestants. She 
stopped at nothing, and employed means which 
were a sort of anticipation of the methods fol- 
lowed at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
She sent M. de Villette, who refused to be con- 
verted, on a long journey (Mme. de Villette was 
the favorite daughter of the famous Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, and an ardent Calvinist), and during 
his absence she procured the abjuration of his 
young son, and placed him in a military aca- 
demy. She also took advantage of the absence 
of M. de Villette to get possession of Mlle. de 
Mursay, who became Mme. de Caylus. Mlle. de 
Mursay left her mother and arrived at Paris with 
some cousins—young Saint-Hermine, Mlle. de 
Saint-Hermine, and Mile. de Caumont. ‘“ We 
arrived together in Paris,” says Mme. de Caylus 
in her memoirs. ‘‘ Mme. de Maintenon came im- 
mediately and took me to Saint-Germain, I 
wept much afterwards; but the next day I found 
the King’s mass so beautiful that I consented to 
make myself a Catholic, on condition that I 
should hear mass every day and that [ should 
never be whipped. This was the only contro- 
versy employed, and the only abjuration I 
made,” The other cousins, being a little older, 
resisted a little longer, but finally they all gave 
in. 

These conversions are not a glorious page in 
the history of Mme. de Maintenon, and her con- 
duct towards the children of M. de Villette lends 
much probability to the opinion of Saint-Simon, 
who makes her afterwards chiefly responsible for 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It is well 
known that converts are often intolerant, and 
easily become persecutors. The religious in- 
tolerance of Mme. de Maintenon was a sort of 
self-justification. M. Geffroy tries in vain to up- 
set the theory of Saint-Simon; he finds no 
good arguments. It is true that in her letters 
she recommends to her brother, D’Aubigné, tole- 
rance towards the Calvinists in bis government, 
but she applauds constantly after 1685 the de- 
struction of heresy, and even the massacres of 
the Camisards in Languedoc. In an answer toa 
memoir written in 1697, ‘On the best manner of 
effecting the conversion of the Huguenots,’ she 
declares that it would be dangerous to recall the 
Huguenots and to abolish the decrees published 
after 1685. Wedo not attach much importance, 
in this question, to the opinion of Voltaire, who 
wrote to Formey, on January 17, 1753, ‘“‘ Why do 
you say that Mme. de Maintenon had much part 
in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes? She 
had no part at all in it. This is a certain fact. 
She never dared to contradict Louis XIV.” We 
may easily believe that she did not often contradict 
the King; but an artful woman has many ways 
of bringing her lover to her own opinion. Mme, 
de Maintenon was artfui, though some writers 
would try to persuade us that she was a simple- 
minded person. She first used her increasing 


credit in trying to separate the King from his 
mistresses, and preached to him virtue and con- 
jugal fidelity. Did she ever really work in the 
interest of the Queen? Would she have been con- 
tented, by the side «f the Queen, with the part of 
a confidante and an adviser ? She was older than 
Maria Theresa, older than Louis XIV.; but in 





1680 she was only forty-five years old. She could 
not foresee that the Queen would die in 1683, 
She had already become indispensable: she bad 
brought Louis XIV. to the pomt where he could 
refuse her nothing. She was married to him se- 
cretly, and D’Aubigné, ber profligate brother, 
called Louis XIV. boldly, ‘‘my brother-in-law.” 
Saint-Simon pretends that her ambition even 
then was not satisfied, that she wished to be de- 
clared Queen, that Louvois, the Archbishop of 
Paris, Harlay, Fénelon, the Duc de Beauvilliers, 
fell into disgrace for having determined the King 
to refuse her this last favor. M. Geffroy tries to 
prove the contrary. There are mysteries which 
are never unravelled. Louis XIV. was weak as 
aman, but he had a very exalted idea of royal- 
ty. He could not hve without his Maintenon; 
he did not wish to present her as the Queen to 
his own people and to his brother-kings in Eu- 
rope. 








Correspondence. 
THE FRENCH FINANCES, 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your issue of May 26, No. 1143, contains 
an article entitled *‘ The French Crisis,” which it 
is impossible for a Frenchman, and, { may add, 
for an impartial and well-infcrmed reader, to let 
pass without a word of protest. Neglecting all 
minor errors—such as the bold assertion that po- 
pular sentiment demands Gen. Boulanger as a ne- 
cessary member of the Cabinet—I willingly point 
to that most ustonishing phrase: ‘* The sbrewdest 
financial heads in France, in fact, such men as 
Léon Say and Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, believe thata 
Treasury collapse of some kind is not far away.” 
I have read with the greatest care for the past 
five years every book, every article, written by 
Say and Leroy-Beaulieu. I consider both of them 
to be clever, patriotic, and sincere men, not 
afraid to speak harshly when it is necessary to 
enforce a painful truth on public opinion. - Now, 
I can declare that neither one nor the other ever 
wrote or spoke a word predicting a Treasury col- 
lapse in our country; further, I maintain that 
Leroy- Beaulieu, the only one who writes regularly 
in the Economiste Francais, has not ceased to re- 
peat that if the state of our Treasury is embar- 
rassing, French finances and French public 
wealth are very far from being in danger. About 
six weeks ago Beaulieu, examining the returns of 
the taxes on donations and legacies, showed how 
steadily and speedily those taxes have increased 
for the last twenty years, and came to the con- 
clusion, which is shared by all fivancial authori- 
ties, that the improvement of our finances would 
be a matter of no difficulty if only peace and 
interior tranquillity could be maintained. What 
must Americans think of French statesmen who 
are accused, without the slightest foundation, of 
having uttered words of treason such as the fore- 
telling of a financial collapse would be! And 
what must American readers think of the French 
public which is mad enough to pay 82 francs for 
3 per cent. funds, when those 3 per cents are in 
danger—according to your writer—of not being 
paid to-morrow or the day after! 

I will not trespass upon your space by trying to 
give a correct idea of the state of French finances 
and of the real or unreal embarrassments of our 
exchequer. But two points I must briefly insist 
upon, (1) that Gen. Boulanger, whatever may be 
said against him, has not had the least influence 
on the French budget and deficit: any Parlia- 
ment and any Minister of War would have felt 
the necessity of modifying our rifles when Ger- 
many had adopted a similar change in her arma- 
ment, and this has been the only extraordinary 








expense for the War Department during the last 
twelvemonth; (2) that people ought to reflect, 
before they speak about a possible, nay, a proba 
ble, collapse of the French Treasury, on the privi 
leged and exceptional nature of the French pub 
lic debt. Not only is the debt almost entirely in 
the bands of Frenchmen, so that the payment of 
the interest does not make the country a franc 
poorer, but—-and I am afraid many Americans 
do not know this—ali the French railways musf 
become the propertu of the State a hundred 
years after their opening to traffic. In fact, as 
early as 10) the greater part of our railways 
will already be State property, thus affording at 
once the means of repaying, if it be thought ne 
cessary, more than half of the public debt \ 
country which possesses the bare ownership of 
all the railways built on its soil is not in danger 
of a** Treasury collapse.” —Truly yours, 
SALOMON REINACH 


Pants, June 5, 1887. 


[We were thinking of going over M. Leroy 


Beaulieu’s articles on French the 
Francgats during the last two or 


finances in 
Economiste 
three years for the purpose of showing, by nu 
merous quotations, how rash M_ Reinach’s as 

sertions are, and how defective bis memory is, 
when we took up the last number, of June 1, 
containing another discussion of the same sub 
ject by the same writer. Init M. Leroy Beaulieu 
shows that the public debt of France is per 
head of population more than one-third greater 
than that of England, Austria, or Italy, and 
three times as creat as that of Germany, and calls 
this a low estimate. 
‘In spite of all these devices [imperfect statc 

ments of liability] of our budget, although we 
have been constantly taking pains to conceal 
its real amount by special accounts or occult 
methods (qguoigue nows ayons eu une preocenpa 


tion constante den 


He winds up by saving 
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apxciales ou dea expedients occultes, la groaseur 
reelle), it is, nevertheless, plain, from all the 
testimony, that the French budget largely (@’u ne 
FSagen considerable) surpasses in all its principal 
features the budgets of the other six great 
Mates of Europe. This situation,” he 


** cannot last without, in the long run, seriously 


adds, 


affecting the national vitality (sana que la 
ritalité nationale a la 
Sondément atteinte).” It will be seen that this 
is a far more serious charge than the one we 
have ascribed to him, of thinking a ‘‘ Treasury 
collapse of some kind not far away.” If the 
latter be ‘‘ words of treason,” what must the 
tormer be? And let us add that there could not 
be, to our minds, a stronger illustration of the 
risky condition of French finances than the 
fact that a Frenchman of M. Reinach’s intelli- 
gence thinks it treasonable to express alarm 
about them. Our assertion about what other 
‘shrewd financial heads” thought of the situa 
tion was possibly indiscreet, because it was 
based on private information, whicb is—of 
course, without meaning to reflect in any way 
on M. Reinach’s good faith—more valuable to 
us than his general denial can possibly be. 

As to the condition of popular sentiment 
about Gen. Boulanger, thatis, of course, a mat- 
ter of opinion about which it is useless to bandy 
contradictions. All we can sy is, that our 
view of it is shared by hundreds of excellent 
political observers, both in France and in for- 
eign countries. That Gen. Boulanger himseif 
shares it, may fairly be inferred from the 
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remarkable sentence in his farewell order to 
the army, in which he called attention to the 
fact that in going out of office he was ‘‘ setting 
an example of both republican and military 
discipline.” The only possible construction at 
all creditable to his intelligence one can place 
on this is, that under the circumstances less pa- 
triotic men than he might have felt justified in 
staying in office, even if the President or his 
colleagues wished him to go. 

We may add in conclusion that we did not 
mean by the phrase ‘‘a Treasury collapse of 
some kind,” the total repudiation of the public 
debt, as M. Reinach seems to imagine. There 
might be many a collapse damaging to French 
credit and humiliating to French pride before 
that pass was reached. In fact, some financiers 
would call attempts to conceal the real amount 
of the debt by cooked accounts, such as M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu describes, a collapse of a very 
painful nature. But the remedy never can be 
applied as long as earnest talk about the evil 
is considered traitorous or even unpatriotic.— 
Ep. Natron. } 





THE QUESTION OF CHURCH UNION. 
To Tar Eprtor oF THe NATION: 


Sir: The only way a Protestant can experience 
the delights of the doctrine of infallibility is by 
having an infallible newspaper on which he 
wholly leans, and in which he heartily believes. 

Such has been my belief in the Nation from 
the time when, as a college boy, I subscribed for 
it, since which time I bave never been without 
it. When it has ruthlessly criticised my own 
books as they have appeared one by one, I have 
fallen back upon the wisdom of Irving’s charac- 
ter in ‘Sleepy Hollow,’ Ichabod Crane, who, 
when he whipped the boys ip his school, inva- 
riably remarked that they would thank him for 
that afternoon’s performance the longest day 
they lived. 

I have never addressed a letter to my lifelong 
friend, the Nation, through all these years until 
to-day, when, in all deference to the doctrine of 
editorial infallbility, I venture to suggest two or 
three fallacies in your editorial of June 9 on 
**The Question of Church Union.” 

First of all, no one enlisting in this enterprise 
of church unity expects that it is going to be a 
mere matter of ninety days, as Mr. Seward said 
of the War of the Rebellion. Obstacles are to be 
encountered; prejudices are to be aroused; the 
dark shadows of ecclesiastical and theological 
bias must be awakened. Our Lord said of the 
religion which he came to establish, ‘‘ I come not 
to send peace but a sword.” A movement like 
this drives men back to their definitions, and 
clearness of thought comes with clearness of de- 
finition. Men must ask today what they mean 
by the church, and what they mean by church 
unity. Is it the medieval idea of hierarchical 
organization, or the practical American idea of 
a national Federation ? 

Secondly, the Congress of Churches has held 
no meeting this year, simply because already the 
manufacture of the material of church unity has 
exceeded the available demand. We donot want 
to go on talking generalities when we are wide 
of the vital question before the house, Each 
church must settle its own details. The Congre- 
gationalists are driven back to the question of 
the authority of their mission work, or the prob- 
lem of centralization cropping out in their polity. 
The Episcopal church is divided about the prob- 
lem of its change of name. The prophetic sword 
has already pierced the fabric df the past, but 








peace will come after the sword thrusts of the 
immediate present. 

Thirdly, no meeting of the Congress of Churches 
was held this year for another reason. [It was 
hoped that something definite and practical could 
be accomplished in the matter of Christian unity 
by the churches of our towns and villages meet- 
ing together for united service during Holy Week, 
and especially upon Good Friday. This was ac- 
complished, and now, in addition to the theory 
of Christian federation, a practical precedent has 
been established in the matter of keeping the 
Christian year, which will serve for the second 
step forward when the time for the next meet- 
ing comes, 

The chief fallacy of the editorial in the num- 
ber of June 9, however, consists in this— that, as 
a matter of fact, it is the town which is the prac- 
tical centre of Christian unity, and not the city. 
Churches and ministers are too busy, in their 
endless routine and in their crowded city life, 
to stop to see how this problem of unity can be- 
come practical. This movement of the Congress 
of Churches began in the felt needs of town life, 
and has been carried on by the convictions of 
many Christian workers who live in country, 
not city, life. Already in half-a-dozen towns 
in Massachusetts, steps have been taken towards 
realizing practical unity by keeping Holy Week 
as a Christian town—taking as the norm of unity 
the local church in a place, such as “‘ the church 
which is in Corinth,” or “‘ the church which is in 
Amherst.” 

To sum up, then, the points in this case, we 
may say: 

(1) The question of church union means the 
work of a generation, not the work of a day. 

(2) The question of church union drives men 
back to their definitions, and inevitably draws 
the sword of discussion first, before peace comes. 

(8) The question of church union is one in 
which we must allow plenty of time and space 
and charity, and the happening of the unex- 
pected, for the settlement of lesser local details. 

(4) As a matter of fact, it is city life, with its 
endless rovtine and its lack of bird’s-eye view 
and perspective, which has, up to this point, 
presented the chief obstacles to the practical 
realization of Christian unity—not “‘ the sweep- 
ing social revolution” which you seem to think 
would follow were church unity realized in the 
country. 

I write thus as a country minister, and can 
name several towns in Massachusetts where the 
effort to realize practical church unity has been 
tried without incurring any ‘‘sweeping social 
revolution.”—Very sincerely yours, 

Wa. WILBERFORCE NEWTON, 

PITTSFIELD, MAss., June 23, 1887: 





AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT OF MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: A paragraph in your last number begins 
with these words: ‘‘We doubt if the people of 
this city realize fully the importance of the expe- 
riment which Mayor Hewitt is making in the Ci- 
ty Hall.” As this goes to the root of one of the 
strongest of my political hobbies, I ask your in- 
dulgence fora moment, If it should appear out 
of place for me to discuss New York city politics, 
you will perhaps remember that the experiments 
in government in every city are of the deepest 
and most direct interest to all the rest, and that 
New York is the most central and the most im- 
portant of all, 

New York and Brooklyn have taken a strong 
lead in the right direction in giving greater pow- 
er to the Mayor, and especially in taking away 
from the Aldermen the right of confirming his 
appointments; and it seems as if the drift of 





opinion was towards a still further extension of 
these powers. But while this system offers great 
advantages with a good Mayor, it involves se- 
rious risk with a bad one, and there is danger of 
losing sight of that which is the safeguard against 
bad and the encouragement in good use of power 
—the public enforcement of responsibility. I be- 
lieve that the government of Brooklyn by Mayor 
Low was very satisfactory to the best citizens, 
but the mass of the people knew very little about 
it; and, perhaps for that very reason, he has a 
successor who is, I presume, much less satisfacto- 
ry, while silence, so far as I can learn, has settled 
over the whole arena. 

Perhaps the purest form of government in this 
country is the New England town-meeting, This 
may be true of other local governments, but I 
speak of that which I know best. The town gov- 
ernment may sometimes be extravagant and 
sometimes foolish, but anything like systematic 
corruption or dishonesty among town officials is 
extremely rare. The reason is, that the whole 
responsibility for administration rests with the 
ofticials, and mainly with the selectmen. The 
town meeting assembles once or twice a year, the 
selectmen and officials being present; and indi- 
viduals bring forward their grievances and dis- 
cuss the conduct of their agents in their presence 
and before the company. The test is so severe 
that none but honest men can stand it. 

When the town becomes so large that the 
meeting is too cumbrous, relief is sought in the 
form of the representative council of acity. In 
theory, this council should do the same thing as 
the town-meeting—that is, keep the people fully 
informed of the character and actions of their 
responsible servants. In practice, the council, 
by its system of committees, and by excluding 
the executive officials from its ‘sessions and de- 
priving them of all voice and initiative, gets 
hold of executive power, breaks up and diffuses 
responsibility, and carefully covers up not only 
its own tracks, but those of the executive power. 
In restoring power to the executive, the true 
function and power of the council should be kept 
in view, If a body of one or two hundred men 
from all New York city were to meet, say once 
a month, and if the Mayor and the chief officials 
were to appear before this body in public session; 
if the body were forbidden by law to interfere 
with the executive power, but limited to crici- 
cism and to the voting of money upon executive 
proposal—or, in other words, to a veto—then the 
character and actions of the officials would speed- 
ily and fully become kuown to the whole city, 
and then for the first time we should have the 
right to blame the people if things went wrong. 

There is a curious symptom of the dim con- 
sciousness of this want in the provision which is 
running the rounds of the various city charters, 
that the Mayor shall at stated times call the va- 
rious officials together for consultation. But they 
may eonsult just as littie or just as much as they 
please. They are all interested on one side. 
Their tendency, like that of all officials, even if 
honest, is not to waste time on the public—to do 
their work ratber than talk about it. Itis not at 
all the same thing as to have a body whose inte- 
rest lies in seeing that the public are well in- 
formed. G. B. 


Boston, June 25, 1887. 





SENATOR HOAR OR CITIZEN HOAR. 


To tHe EprTor or THE NATION: 


Str: In the current issue of your paper I have 
read with great surprise an extract from the ad- 
dress of welcome delivered by Senator Hoar to 
the R. E. Lee Camp of Confederate Veterans 
upon their reception at Faneuil Hall. I cannot 
suppose that you invented or even “edited” the 
speech, which J therefore assume was delivered. 
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It is expressed in terse and elegant English, and it 
expresses the best thought of the time as to the 
war which “‘has led to the indissolubility of the 
American Union and the universality of Ameri- 
can freedom.” : 

But suppose this deliverance had been made, 
not by a Massachusetts Senator who, in his offi- 
cial capacity, gives a pet place in his wardrobe 
to the bloody shirt, but by a man, of what distine- 
tion soever, either in civil council or in loyal 
military service, who by political affiliation was 
a Democrat or by non-affiliation was a Mug- 
wump—what then! Would it not have been ac- 
counted little short of treason, and would not he 
have been pilloried as a rebel at heart ¢ 

‘*Is it love the lying’s for?” I ask with Hervé 
Riel; for there is a juggle with the truth some- 
where. Is it Senator Hoar or Citizen Hoar, Sena- 
tor Sherman or Citizen Sherman, who is speak- 
ing; or is Mr. Facing both-ways the best Ameri- 
can type ? JOSEPH PARRISH. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 23, 1887. 





THE FIRE AT THE OPERA COMIQUE. 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 


Sir: In the account of the burning of the Opéra 
Comique printed on page 462 of your issue of 
June 2, it is said, ‘*. . . the whole stage was 
immediately enveloped in flames. The fire soon 
spread to the rest of the house, although the iron 
curtain was lowered.” 

If uncorrected, this statement would tend to 
spread the belief that an iron curtain affords no 
protection to the audience of a theatre in which 
it is used. In fact, no attempt seems to have 
been made, on the occasion in question, to lower 
the iron curtain; at any rate, it was not lowered. 


L. E. O. 
Paris, June 14, 1887. 





AMERICAN ANCESTRY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Ia consequence of the notices in the Na- 
tion, both in December last and more recently in 
your review of our Albany volume, we are receiv- 
ing a very large number of communications re- 
garding our work. Will you, therefore, allow us 
to state through the same widely circulated me- 
dium that, while our local series merely publish 
lineages of persons residing in certain localities, 
our standard series will publish lineages sent 
from any part of our United States, and thus 
place on record tor all time the ancestry of any 
living American whose ancestor resided in Ameri- 
ca at the time of the Revolution?—Yours respect- 
fully, JOEL MUNSELL’s Sons, 

ALBANY, N. Y., June 25, 1887. 


Notes. 
Ticknor & Co., Boston, publish immediately 
*Penelope’s Suitors,’a story of the old Colony 
days, by Edwin Lassetter Bynner; and ‘ Home 
Sanitation: a Manual for Housekeepers,’ edited 
by Ellen H. Richards and Marion Talbot. 

Mr. Frank D. Millet, the well-known artist, 


has translated into English Count Leo Tolstoi’s 
powerful work entitled ‘Scenes from the Siege of 

















Sebastopol.’ His intimate knowledge of the Rus-' 


sian people and Russian life should be a guaran- 
tee of bis success in this task. The translation is 
introduced by a chapter on Tolstoi from the pen 
of W. D. Howells, and the book, which contains 
a portrait of the author, will be shortly issued by 
Harper & Brothers. They announce also ‘ Horse- 
manship for Women,’ by Mr. Theodore H. Mead, 
with forty-one illustrations by Gray-Parker. 

The Memoirs of the Margravine of Baireuth, 
eldest daughter of Frederick William_I. of Prus- 








sia, translated by the Princess Christian, will be 
published in this country by Scribner & Wel- 
ford. 

The Worthington Co. will be the American 
publishers of Swinburne’s ‘ Select Poems.’ 

‘The Republic of the Future,’ a satirical anti- 
Socialistic brochure by Mrs. Anna Bowman 
Dodd, is announced by Cassell & Co. 

Prof. Wm. G. Hale’s address before the recent 
meeting of the Classical and High-Sctool Teach- 
ers’ Association of New England, entitled ‘ Aims 
and Methods of Classical Study,’ is in the press 
of Ginn & Co. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. announce ‘ The Bible 
History,’ in six volumes, by Alfred Edersheim, 
D.D., author of ‘ The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Me:siah.’ Also, an edition of the ‘ Memorials of 
William E. Dodge,’ the first edition of which was 
printed for private distribution. 

‘The Life and Times of Jesus, as related by 
Thomas Didymus,’ by James Freeman Clarke, 
just published by Lee & Shepard of Boston, is 
a reissue of a book which appeared in 1881 with 
the title ‘The Legend of Thomas Didymus, the 
Jewish Sceptic.’ No notice is given in the book 
of the fact of its having formerly appeared with 
a different title. 

We have already referred to the technical part 
of Prof. Angelo Heilprin’s report on.the expedi- 
tion undertaken by the Wagner Lustitute of Phi- 
ladelphia, with the assistance of Mr. Joseph Will 
cox, to southwest Florida during the winter of 
1885-86. The complete report is now issued, with 
an introduction by Dr. Leidy, a narrative of the 
journey by Prof. Heilprin, some additional de 
scriptions of new species, and eighteen plates of 
new fossils, etc., made by an apparently new 
phototypic and rather murky process called the 
Levytype. The report will be of much value to 
all interested in the geology and palwontology of 
the region, and is creditable alike to the Wagner 
Institute and to the exertions of Messrs. Heilprin 
and Willcox. 

Mr. W. J. Loftie’s literary-historical ‘ Windsor 
Castle,’ which, after running through the Fort- 
folic, appeared in book form some two years ago, 
was originally written in a vein of rather effusive 
“loyalty.” To give the book a ‘* Jubilee Edition” 
was therefore both natural and easy, and this 
Macmillan & Co. have just done. Bidding good- 
bye to the Portfolio form, which bad been deter- 
mined by etchings now abandoned, the publish- 
ers bave chosen a duodecimo of fair dimensions, 
scarlet-covered, illustrated with numerous cuts 
in the text, and with a phototype copy of Boehm’'s 
sitting statue of the Queen for a frontispiece. 
The print is large, and the price much below that 
of the larger edition. 

An opposite policy has been pursued by Mac- 
millan & Co. in the case of the * Victoria Edi- 
tion” of Shakspere’s works, Here a smaller, 
one-volume edition, the **Globe,” with the text 
of W. G. Clark and W. Aldis Wright, has been 
expanded into three volumes, 12mo—the Come- 
dies in the first, the Histories in the second, and 
the Tragedies and Poems in the third. A simple 
binding in green cloth has been given them, The 
page is in double columns, and the letter-press is 
clear, if compact. There are no introductions or 
notes, the “Globe” having had none. The price 
is wonderfully cheap, and would hardly have 
been possible before the Victorian era. 

We commend, as we have done their predeces- 
sors, the latest volumes, xiii to xvi, in the Library 
Edition of the Waverley Novels (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co.). They are, in order, ‘The 
Pirate, ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel,’ ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak,’ and ‘Quentin Darward.’ The large and 
liberal style of this edition makes it very attrac- 
tive to eyes that admire fire typography, or need 
to be favored with print that can safely be read 


by candlelight, 





Prof. Franklin B, Dexter's ‘ Sketch of the His 
tory of Yale University ’ (Henry Holt & Co.) isa 
thia, neatly-printed volume of about 100 pages, 
compactly setting forth what needs to be known, 
in due sequence to the present administration 
Those who wish for detail on the earlier periods 
can find it in Prof. Dexter’s * Biographical 
Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College,’ of 
which the first volume appeared two years agu 
and the second is in preparation. Other sources 
are mentioned in the short bibliography which 
succeeds the curious statistics that follow the 
main narrative. What is true of Yale, that the 
graduates bearing the name of Smith lead in 
number, with Williamses in the second place, is 
true also of Harvard and perhaps of some other 
colleges, 

* The Gentleman's Magazine Library, being a 
classified collection of the chief contents of the 
Gentleman's Magazine from 1751 to S88, edited 
by George Laurence Gomme, FS. A." “(Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), has reached Part 1 of 
*Romano-British Remains,’ an octavo volume of 
207 pages. It contains the accounts of local dis 
coveries in England in the several counties, ar 
ranged alphabetically, as far as Somersetsbire 
The remaining counties of England, together with 
Wales and Scotland, stations, roads, ete 
and index, are reserved for Part 2 
useful compilation is introduced by a discussion 


hotes 


Tis most 


by Mr. Gomme, in twenty one pages, of the cha 
racter of the Roman occupation of Britain, and 
the classification of the remains, Mr. Gomme 
takes issue with Mr. Coote and Mr, Seebohm on 
the question of the Romans in Britain, holding 
that their occupation was exclusively military 

‘that the Roman conquerors found the country 
vecupied by tribes of more gr less barbarous peo 
ple, and they left it with the tribal organization 
still practically unbroken.” Tius view, arrived 
at by the examination of and other 
sources of knowledge, appears to him to be sus- 
tained by the evidence of archeology. Mr. See- 
bobm's argument from the fact that ‘‘ our mo- 
dern villages are very often on these old Roman, 
and sometimes probably pre-Roman sites,” he 
holds to be neutralized by the facts that the 
Saxon cultivator often turned *‘the site of the 
Rowan villa intoarable lands,” and ‘that Roman 
villas by no means implied Roman villages ; that 
for the instances which Mr. Seebohm advances 
where continuity in the occupation of one site 
may be shown by archeology, there are innu- 
merable instances where archeology shows no 
such continuity.” 

There comes to us the first number of Spelling, 
‘‘a magazine devoted to the simplification of 
English orthografy” (Boston: Library Bureau; 
London: Triibner & Co.). lt is dated May, 1587. 
* Everything,” we read, “that practicaily con- 
cerns spelling, and is wurth printing, wil be wel- 
cum to the pages of this periodical. The Spell- 
ing Reform Association, whose policy we shal 
follow, refers all theoretical and scientific alfa 
betic questions to the experts of the Philological 
Association. We shal set forth the views of the 
filologists. Articls in dissent from these views 
wil be admitted, and wil be answerd.” But the 
main object of this periodical is to popularize the 
reform. As our extract shows, the (partially) 
amended orthography is employed. 

The June number of the Antiquary contains 
several interesting papers, but none of special 
importance,-except the conclusion of Prof. Con- 
way’s ‘ Exercitium super Pater noster,’ This ar- 
ticle gives much interesting information with 
regard to early printing, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that the book in question was printed be 
fore 1440, Of ‘Old Storied Houses” we have 
Harvington Hall in Worcestershire; of ‘* London 
Theatres,” Whitefriars. ‘* The Early Custody of 
Domesday Book,” by J. H. Round, is directed 
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against the opinion of Hubert Hall, that this 
document, from about 1108, was preserved at 
Westminster; tbe article is to be continued. 
Other articles of interest are on Kentish neolithic 
iniplements, the Maltese nobility, the earthquake 
at Lisbon, and the Selden Society. 

The Magazine of American History for July 
prints two of the papers read at the recent ses- 
sions of the American Historical Association in 
Boston, The more important of the two is that 
of President Winsor, on the **‘ Manuscript Sources 
of American History—the Conspicuous Collec- 
tions Extant,” an extremely valuable indication 
for the student, and, we hope it may prove, an 
incentive to families which still preserve their 
own archives, of national moment, either to put 
them in the nation’s custody or to insure them 
against destruction—following the example of the 
Adamses. Dr. A, B. Hart, instructor in history 
in Harvard, writes with a light touch the * Biog- 
raphy of a River and Harbor Bill,” namely, that 
of 1887, which the President killed by not sign- 
ing. This isa useful piece of work, and we wish 
it might have a circulavon beyond the readers 
of the Magazine. 

The relation between the postal rates on books 
and the sphere of the circulating libraries is not 
often considered; but the sixty-sixth annual re- 
port of the Directors of the Mercantile Library 
of this city favors the movement, which failed 
at the last session of Congress, to geta lower rate, 
inasmuch as it would enable this library to sup- 
ply a demand for books from parts of the coun- 
try where no library exists. In the same report 
we read: ‘It has been observed that as the 
number of cheap and poorly printed books multi- 
ply, the tastes of our readers become more fasti- 
dious and exacting. Books printed before the 
present glut of cheap literature, the typography 
of which appeared to be perfectly satisfactory at 
the time they were issued, are now refused, and 
editions with more legible texts demanded. As 
has frequently been the case, these books have 
not been issued in any other form; therefore it 
has not been possible for us to comply with the 
demands of some of our readers.” 

The twentieth annual report of the Trustees of 
the Peabody Museum of American Archeology 
and Ethnology is one of the most interesting of 
the series, particularly in the minute account, by 
Prof. Putnam, of the examination of mounds in 
the valley of the Little Miami River, Ohio, last 
fall. The Museum is in urgent need of enlarge- 
ment, the plans for wbich are already under way. 

It seems a little like the introduction of opéra- 
bouffe into real life when the Hydrographic 
Office announces, with all seriousness, that two 
quarts of oil an hour is sufficient to prevent much 
damage to ships in heavy seas. Mineral oils are 
said not to be so effective as vegetable or animal. 
The best result is obtained in deep water; but the 
use of oil 1s also recommended in a surf or where 
water is breaking on a bar. 

Overruling a Scotch court, the House of Lords 
has sustained Dr. Caird, Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the University of Glasgow, in his con- 
tention that he has a right of property in his lec- 
tures, as against students who report them for 
sale, and publishers who buy and ‘print them. 
The question was a somewhat knotty one. 

The fifth to ninth parts of Richard Andree’s 
‘ Allgemeiner Handatlas’ (second edition) have 
been received by Westermann & Co. The maps 
are admirably executed, and present a good deal 
of novelty in the selection. Germany, of course, 
is particularly well served, and shown in almost 
every aspect, from physical conformation to lan- 
guage, religions, and mean temperature, Espe- 
cially noteworthy in Europe is the map of the 
Balkan Peninsula, which we must still regard as 
a war-map of the future. Its fellow in that re- 


spect is the map of Central Asia and Furtber In- 





dia, showing Russia’s points of contact with Bri- 
tish India through Afghanistan, and with China. 
Another useful Asiatic map embraces Eastern 
China and Corea. Germans have a special but 
not exclusive interest in the map of New Guinea 
and the Bismarck Archipelago, for comparison 
with which in area a map of Southwestern Ger- 
many, on the same scale, is annexed. We see 
the spreading of Germany, also, in the special 
map of German East Africa, which includes the 
great equatorial Nile lakes and Tanganyika. 
Very good to have, too, is the general map of 
Northeast Africa, whose compass takes in the 
territory from the Persian Gulf to the Upper 
Congo, and from Athens to the southern shore 
of the Victoria Nyanza. There is a fine map of 
the whole continent of Africa, with the inter- 
national stakings-out called States, and a large 
and full one of Egypt. The maps of North Ame- 
rica, the United States as a whole, and the Pa- 
cific States group, recommend this atlas to Ame- 
rican buyers. 

Dr. Theodor Barth has published (No. 1, 8 of 
the Popular Questions of the Day, Volkswirth- 
schaftliche Zeitfragen, Berlin: Simion), in a 
modest pamphlet of thirty-one pages, under the 
title of ‘Amerikanisches Wirthschaftsleben,’ a 
summary of a lecture first printed in his journal, 
the Berlin Nation, on his impressions of Ameri- 
ca. Asa Liberal member of the German Reichs- 
tag, as an experienced administrative officer in 
Bremen, where the German population stands in 
close commercial relations with America, and as 
the editor of a leading organ of anti-Bismarckian 
ideas, commercial, financial, and political, Dr. 
Barth is admirably fitted to interpret American 
economical opinions to his own countrymen. He 
regrets that American economists have not given 
more attention to the study of local prices, and 
thus made the groundwork for a better know- 
ledge of home affairs, and deplores the time spent 
in threshing out the old truths of European and 
especially English writers. The Americans, with 
their wealth of endowments, ought to be able to 
correct the common errors still too prevalent 
abroad of the conditions of life in the United 
States. The publications of the Berlin Economi- 
cal Society, of which Dr. Barth’s pamphlet is the 
latest number, are well worth noting. Among 
its earlier issues are papers on American Har- 
vests, by F. Kapp, on the Results of American 
Competition in Europe, by A. von Totis, and on 
a variety of topics, tonchivg land, labor, wages, 
socialism, pauperism, education, discussed by 
men of recognized authority. 

The tenth volume of the ‘ Catalogue général 
de la librairie francaise depuis 1840,’ by Otto 
Lorenz (Paris: Lorenz; Boston: Schoenhof), 1s 
now in course of publication. We have already 
had occasion to notice the first numbers of the 
supplementary volumes (ix and x) which will 
complete the work to the end of 1885. The fasci- 
cule of nearly 400 large 8vo pages, just published, 
ends near the beginning of the letter P. 

The ‘Bibhothéque Patriotique et Républi- 
caine” (Paris: L. Boulanger; Boston: Schoen- 
hof) is to be selected in a spirit diametrically op- 
posed to that which presides over the choice in 
the “Nouvelle Bibliothéque Populaire,” the 
similar Catholic publication, though both will 
have much common ground, as Moliére, Cor- 
neille, and Racine already appeur in each. 
The cover, as well as the name, of this newly 
started collection. which takes as its sub-title 
‘Les Livres du Peuple,’ unmistakably indicates 
its opject. Liberty is shown resting her right 
foot upon a tiara, and her left hand uponaslab on 
which are inscribed the words, ‘‘ Les droits de 
Yhomme.” This series, like its fetlow, is publish- 
ed at ten centimes a number. As yet only the 
first twenty numbers have been announced. The 
last we baye seen, the tenth, is a very good selec- 





tion from M. Jules Claretie’s ‘Les Derniers Mon- 
tagnards.’ Previously, two of M. Charles Flo- 
quet’s speeches made up 4 volume, notably the 
one called “‘ Le Cléricalisme, delivered at Lyons 
in 1880. 5 

An expedition in charge of Prof. David P. 
Todd of Amherst College, sent out under the 
auspices of the National Academy of Sciences, 
and of Prof. Simon Newcomb, Superintendent of 
the Nautical Almanac, to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun in Japan, is now on its way 
across the Pacific in the Abyssinia, the first 
steamer of the line to Yokohama newly estab- 
lished by the Canadian Pacific Railway Compa- 
ny. On landing, about July 5, the party will pro- 
ceed at once to Tokio, where, upon conference 
with the officers of the Japanese Meteorological 
Service, the precise point of observation will be 
determined. This is expected to be somewhere 
in the region within a hundred miles to the north 
and west of Tokio, the capital itself lying just 
outside the path of total eclipse. The work of 
the party wilt be photographic in the main, the 
Observatory of Harvard College codperating in 
the specialized research upon the sun’s corona. 
On the invitation of Prof. Todd, William J. Hol- 
land, Ph.D., the distinguished entomologist, is 
attached to the party, and will report upon the 
natural history of the expedition. 


—Scribner’s opens its second volume with an 
admirable number, and yet the high grade of its 
articles is so evenly sustained, and their interest 
is so equal, that one does not at once realize the 
excellence of this magazine. In the present issue, 
the portrait of Napoleon which serves as a frontis- 
piece introduces a second series of selections from 
Mr. Ropes’s cabinet of prints illustrating the 
times of the Empire, and, by its heavier and 
materialized expression, prepares us for the se- 
cond period of Bonaparte’s career, which is ra- 
pidly sketched. All these later portraits are in- 
dicative of a gross change from the noble youth- 
fulness of the early ones, and, though power 
remains, charm has faded from the features. 
The attractive face of Wolfe, and the charac- 
teristic English vigor and menliness of Welling- 
ton’s profile, together with some fine caricatures, 
give further distinction to one of the best of por- 
trait articles. Thackeray’s letters naturally stand 
first in literary interest, and in this last instal- 
ment there is no flagging; one feels almost a 
friendly obligation tothe Brookfields for being 
admitted to peruse such human memorials of a 
great man’s private life, so pleasant in them- 
selves, and more charming for what they reveal 
of the author’s self. The letters of Eliza South- 
gate Bowne, written in her girlhood eighty years 
ago, promise some interior views of old New 
York; but the first bundle of them is confined 
to the fashion of Portland, Salem, and Boston, 
to a Saratoga tour with the Derbys, and her own 
wedding journey. Very bright they are, and no 
doubt full of interest to maidens of the Newport 
era and the relics of the old American families, 
Dr. Sargent opens the number with an exposition 
of his methods of measuriug the body and chart- 
ing the data so as to determine the variation of 
any example from the normal ; and though the 
article is only preparatory, bis suggestions are of 
the highest practical value to athletic associations 
and all interested in physical development. In 
his own phraseology, he is opening a chapter in 
a new science, anthropometry, in the utility of 
which he expresses great confidence. We must 
find space to mention, also, Mr. W. C. Brownell’s 
very careful article upon the national character 
of the French, which is of an enlightening kind, 
though burdened in its earlier portion by a 
strange mixture of sociology, architecture, and 
nationalities. We lke his observation and his 
reasoving on it far better than his philosophizing 
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about history. The fiction is plentiful and enter- 
taining. 

—Harper’s for July keeps even closer to the 
material facts of the age than is its custom. It 
presents little more than information in its pages, 
if one excepts its not remarkably imaginative fic- 
tion; and the interest which attaches to the num- 
ber is that which belongs to facts simply as such. 
The processes which a book is put through in the 
making are the subject ot its leading article, and 
are exhaustively described and well illustrated. 
The life of the cadets at West Point js treated 
with similar thoroughness, and gives occasion 
for some effective cuts ; and ‘‘ A Central Soudan 
Town” 1s the title of the third body-article, which 
also reaches the same high standard of execution 
in the literature of popular instruction. The 
perennial topic of the New South is utilized for a 
paper of mingled travel and fiction of the sort in 
which Mr, Warner’s ‘ Their Pilgrimage” was the 
pioneer; but it takes a peculiar talent to recon- 
cile the diverse interests, and in this particular 
case the fiction is as transparent a fraud on the 
reader as were the children’s moral stories of a 
generation ago. Mr. Warner is not at his best in 
his ‘‘ Mexican Notes,” which afford another chap- 
ter of facts. There is variety enough in this list, 
but the informing spirit and method of it are 
singularly monotonous; the intellectual life it 
represents is one of unrelieved materialism, and 
were it not for the very slight exception of Dr. 
Ely’s paper on corporations, one would be forced 
to say that thought has no place in the body of 
this number. 


—Prof. Conrad of Halle, in a recent series of 
articles on the evils of a cultured proletariat, 
undertakes to show that the danger to be appre- 
hended from this source is much more formida- 
ble than any to be feared from an ignorant pro- 
letariat. It appears that the number of univer- 
sity students in Germany, which, twenty years 
ago, was 15,400, had risen to 17.800 ten years 
ago, and is now 28,000; during the last five years 
the number of students has increased twenty-six 
per cent., while the increase of population was 
only five per cent. It is shown by undoubted 
statistics that all the professions and trades which 
demand special training are becoming greatly 
overcrowded, and that a large and constantly in- 
creasing number of men who, at the sacrifice of 
not a few of the best years of their life, and con- 
siderable expense, have acquired a classical edu- 
cation, and have given evidence of ability, are 
forced to wait for years before they can obtain 
suitable positions. The inevitable consequence 
of this state of things, says Conrad, is a growing 
discontent among these classes, often stimulated 
by the pressure of actual need, and a lamentable 
disinclination to form family relations. Another 
consequence is the frequent abandonment of the 
profession for which a man has been trained, and 
the attempt to begin life over again in a new 
calling—a change involving the loss' of years of 
training. Many, again, resort to emigration, 
and thus Germany loses some of her most pro- 
mising sons, while those who remain form an ele- 
ment of discontent, and are only too ready to 
swell the ranks of the socialistic agitators. It is 
admitted that this overcrowding and competi- 
tion has resulted in a demand for higher qualiti- 
cations for all positions of responsibility, but this 
is considered a very insufficient compensation for 
the evil consequences. One of the chief causes 
of this condition of things is said to be the cur- 
rent prejudice in favor of intellectual as com- 
pared with manual labor—a prejudice which Con- 
rad looks upon as a natural consequence of the 
highly developed school system, together with 
the strong bias towards classical culture, which, 
in Germany, secures for its possessor a higher de 
gree of respect and social standing than is the 





case in any other country. Not only is a know- 
ledge of Latin required in almost all civil-service 
positions, but it is said to be difficult for a man 
who does not possess a classical training to ob- 
tain due recognition of his abilities in any pro- 
fession. Hence the necessity which parents feel 
of sending their children to the gymnasium, if 
they wish them to enter one of the learned pro- 
fessions. 


—The course in the gymnasium is criticised as 
requiring too long a time, and it is shown that in 
1885 51 per cent. of the Abiturienten, or pupils 
who had completed the gymnasium course, were 
over twenty years of age, and 27 per cent. were 
over twenty-one. The complaint is also made 
that in these schools two much stress is laid upon 
abstract mental work, so that not only are habits 
of observation not formed, but the faculty of ob- 
serving closely is almost lost, while the entire at- 
tention of the pupil is drawn away from practical 
objects and directed towards intellectual culture. 
It may be well enough for the rich to educate 
their sons in this manner, but for the average 
man, who has to make his own fight for exist- 
ence under many disadvantages, such an educa- 
tion is more hurtful than helpful. It enlarges 
the number of bis daily wants, and if the means 
of satisfying these be lacking, the result is apt to 
be restlessness, discontent, and a distaste for the 
routine of business or industrial life. Moreover, 
mavy youths are carried through the gymnasium 
from class to class and pushed on to the universi- 
ty who possess no real desire or special aptitude 
for a scholarly life. For this the custom, which 
‘so largely obtains in German universities, of be- 
stowing stipends upon needy students is in great 
measure responsible. Itshould be said that these 
stipends come from four different sources—the 
national exchequer, the university funds, city 
and school scholarships, and family or other pri- 
vate scholarships. The last class may be left out of 
the question, as they stand upon a different foot- 
ing from the others. From the first two sources 
over $125,000 was distributed among German stu- 
dents in the year 1885-6, and it is estimated that 
from the third source nearly the same amount 
was expended. making in all atout $250,000 be- 
stowed annually in this way. The difficulty of 
obtaining exact information as to the number of 
students thus aided is very great, hence only an 
approximate estimate of their number can be 
formed. Judging, however, from the statistics 
available, it is safe to say that more than 25 per 
cent. of the German students are in receipt of 
more or less support from public funds. It is said 
that in cities where this system of stipends or 
scholarships 1s fully developed, it is often easier 
for a mechanic to help his son to a parsonage 
than to a position as a master mechanic; and 
every year large numbers of needy students, pro- 
vided with letters of recommendation, are sent 
up to the universities, which find themselves 
obliged to provide for the needs of these benefi- 
ciaries without any certainty of bestowing their 
aid upon worthy recipients. 

—M. Octave Uzanne’s new essay on modern 
book-binding, ‘La Reliure Moderne’ (Paris: 
Rouveyre; New York: F. W. Christern), appears 
in a sumptuous quarto with sixty Dujardin pho- 
togravures, probably the best display of beau- 
tifully bound books ever contained in a single vo- 
lume, and certainly the most novel and omginal, 
not to say eccentric. No doubt M. Uzanne him- 
self would be the first to acknowledge that these 
engravings are of greater interest and of more 
importance than the characteristically rambling 
essays which they accompany—we were about to 
say illustrate, but this is exactly what they fail to 
do, as there is scarcely the slightest connection 
between the text and the plates. The text consists 
of five lively lide esssys 00 bjstoric book-bjading 





and those who have written about it, on the bib 

liophiles of to-day ani the decoration of their 
books, on full bindings, on half bindings, and on 
fancy bindings. In the main M. U zanne’s book 
is a plea for unconventionality and freer fantasy, 
He protests against the slavish imitation of the 
great binders of the past, and advocates a more 
modern development of the art, He suggests the 
employment of a wider range of maierials than 
those to be found in ordinary binders’ shops; he 
advocates the use of old brocades, of Oriental 
stuffs, of Japanese leather-papers, and of the 
skins of animals not habitually employed. He 
urges a unity between cover and contents. In 
every binding there should be an appropriateness 
From M 

think 
that alligator and seal bindings are almost un- 
known in France, and that tree-calf—a beautiful 
but frail binding—is almost forgotten there. We 
have not space to give the attention to the plates 
that they deserve. ‘We may note only the best 
bit of irony in binding we have ever seen. There 
is an engraving here of M. Philippe Burty’s co 
py of * Napoleon ie Petit, bound in nmioroeco, with 
a deep pavel on one side, in which there is set 
one of the embroidered bees from the throne of 
Napoleon IIL, taken from the Tuileries after S¢ 

dan. 


to the book or its author or its subject. 
Uzanne'’s pages we should be inchned to 


The Nahuatl Dictionary of Remi Simeéon is 
arecent literary achievement of such vast labor 
and importance that a sbort review can hardly 
do justace toit. The author has endeavored to 
gather into one volume all the terms and proper 
nouns of the literary Mexican language found in 
the earlier dictionames, histories, prayer-books, 
translations, and other Aztec texts. He took as 
a base to work upon the second edition (1571) of 
A. de Molina’s Mexican Dictionary, as being the 
only comprehensive collection of words from the 
period when Aztec was still spoken in its purity, 
about 27,000 
Wherever it could be done with safety, 
the terms of the language have been reduced to 
their radicals or bases ; of the verbs, the preterit 
and sometimes the future forms are indicated, 
thus showing whether the verb is construed with 
the personal (fe) or the inanimate object particle 
tla), or with both. In the case of the nouns, the 
author has been careful to mention the forms of 
the plural, which is often double ; for their better 
elucidation, an array of phrases and sentences 1s 
often added to woras having many meanings. 
The definitions are well selected and to the point, 
and the authorities for statements are added 
whenever it seemed desirable to refer to them. 
From Siméon’s list of those consulted, it would 
seem as if the vulgar Aztec language of the pre- 
sent day had been excluded from the book, 
though we have found no allusion to this cir- 
cumstance, The introduction contains a gram- 
mar of the early Aztec, composed after that of 
Andrea de Olmos, the oldest but substantially 
accurate grammar of this Indian language (1547), 
which had been previously edited by M. Siméon. 
The sounds of the language are not described 
with all the precision desirable—a too common 
fault in similar works. Another part of the in- 
troduction reproduces the classification of all the 
Indian tongues spoken in the Mexican States 
from Pimentel’s ‘Cuadro’ (18¢5), a work itself 
based upon Orozco y Berra. This classifica- 
tion is so full of evident errors that its pre- 
sence in this volume can but be deeply re- 
gretted. The Dictionary was printed at the ex- 
pense of the French Government at the ‘ Im- 
primerie Nationale,” and forms a beautiful large 
quarto volume of nearly eight hundred pages. 
Thus far only the Nahuatl-French part has been 
published; whether a French-Nahuatl part is con- 
templated or pot, we bave not learned, 


and thus succeeded in gathering 
items. 
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RECENT RAILWAY PUBLICATIONS. 


Railway Practice; Its Principles and Suggested 
Reforms Reviewed. By E. Porter Alexander. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1887. 

Railway Rates, English and Foreign. By J. 
Grierson, General Manager of the Great West- 
ern Railway. London: Edward Stanford. 
1886, 


Railway Problems: An Inquiry into the Econo- 
mic Conditions of Railway Working in Differ- 
ent Countries. By J. 8S. Jeans. London; 
Longmans. 1887. 

The Handling of Railway Supplies: Their Pur- 
chase and Disposition. Sy Marshall M. Kirk- 
man. Chicago: Charles N, Triviss, 1887, 


THe growth of this kind of railroad literature in 
the last two years is something remarkable. Pre- 
vivus to this time, books on railroad administra- 
tion were rare, and the few that existed were of 
a somewhat technical character. They dealt 
either with railroad engineering, railroad law, or 
the minor details of railroad operation. To-day, 
however, we have treatises on railroad economy 
in the broader sense; on the earnings and expen- 
ditures of railroads in their relation to the inte- 
rests of the genera! public. 

Gen. Alexander's book is a short one, but it 
contains no lack of vigorous and useful matter. 
He deals with the principles which govern rail- 
road rates; and, unlike many of those who have 
written on this subject, he speaks from practical 
experience. He first describes at some length the 
actual scheme of rates which prevaiis in the 
United States; the way in which competitive 
and non-competitive points are treated; and the 
systems adopted by various traffic associations in 
forming their schedules of charge. His extracts 
from the rate-book of the trunk lines give an 
excellent idea of how railroad tariffs look. Most 
persons who read his pages for the first time will 
be astonished to find how small a proportion of 
our older tariffs violated the ‘ long-and-short 
haul” principle. In one respect Gen. Alexan- 
der’s presentation of the case is too favorable for 
the railroads. A reader who should take his 
ideas from this book alone, would not imagine 
how lergely the practice of granting special rates 
had been abused. He would overestimate the 
importance of the tariff schedule and underesti- 
mate the deviations from it. But almost every 
one who reads this book will read some other 
book that falls into the opposite error, and the 
one will fairly enough offset the other. 

Gen. Alexander next criticises proposed plans 
of railway reform developed by Prof. Ely and 
Mr. Hudson. He shows tthe difficulties involved 
in Mr. Ely’s plan of State control, not merely as 
a matter of administration, but as a matter of 
political corruption; pointing out that the very 
dangers of which Mr. Ely complains to-day 
would be aggravated rather than lessened by a 
system of State ownership. Against Mr. Hud- 
son’s plan, by which the carriers were to be sepa- 
rate from the railroads, he brings up the old ob- 
jections which occur toevery railroad man, and 
a new one which is worth noticing: 

“It must ever remain impossible,” he says, 
“for many rival carriers to occupu the same de- 
pots and make up their trains with shifting en- 
gines in the same yard. Each carrier must have 
bis own yards and terminal facilities. But avail- 
able space for such facilities in our large cities 
can only be bad at enormous expense. A few large 
transportation companies would speedily be form- 
ed who would monopolize the entire transporta- 
tion business of the country. Small carriers 
could not possibly gain or maintain a footing 
against them. “And the large companies would 
speedily unite and pool or divide territory. If 
Mr. Hudson had started out to devise a plan by 
which the transportation mterests of the United 
States could be most rapidly consolidated into the 
most complete and irresponsible monopoly pussi- 
ble, he could not have suggested anything half so 





certain and speedy of operation as what be has 
suggested to bring about the very opposite re- 
sult.” 


Mr. Grierson’s book does for England on a 
somewhat larger scale what Gen. Alexander does 
for America. That is to say, it takes specific in- 
stances of English railroad tariffs and defends 
them against their critics. The book is not ex- 
actly of a kind to command general interest—at 
any rate, outside of England—but it is extremely 
good in its way. In the recent Parliamentary in- 
vestigations, Mr. Grierson has habitually pre- 
sented the general case for the English railroads 
very much as it has been done by Mr. Blanchard 
or Mr. Fink in the United States. He therefore 
writes as an advocate, though by no means as an 
extremist. There is nothing particularly new in 
his conclusions, but the facts by which he sup- 
ports them are fresh and often highly instructive. 
To most American readers the chief interest will 
lie in seeing how the long-and short-haul difficulty 
which is now perplexing the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission has come up in nearly the same form 
and extentin England and on the continent of 
Europe. The selections from English and Conti- 
nental tariffs, though made with a view to refute 
a pamphlet of Sir Bernhard Samuelson, are well 
chosen and extremely convenient. We know of 
no other place where this material is so fairly 
presented to the English reader. 

Mr. Jeans’s book is disappointing. It is hand- 
somely got up, and the general scheme looks in- 
teresting. But the writer is quite incompetent 
to deal with the subject; and, what is still more 
surprising in a professed statistician, he is care- 
less in the use of figures. A few examples will 
suffice: On page 102 he gives the average earn- 
ings of the United States railroads per train 
mile in 1885 as eight shillings. They actually 
were only about two-thirds of this sum, and any. 
one at all familiar with the facts of the Gase 
would have seen that this was an error. In fact; 
Mr. Jeans himself in one place in his book gives 
substantially the right figures; but he habitually 
uses the wrong one as a basis of his reasoning, 
and apparently does not notice the inconsistency. 
This mistake, however, shows in worse colors 
when we attempt to see how it arose. The earn- 
ings per train mile are, of course, determined by 
dividing the gross traffic earnings by the total 
train mileage. Now, Mr. Jeans’s figure for the 
gross earnings is somewhat wrong, being a little 
too high. His figure for the train mileage is so 
absolutely wrong that it is impossible even to 
guess what he based it on. And, finally, if we 
divide his dividend by his divisor, we do not get 
his quotient. He seems to have acted on the 
principle that bad reasoning from bad premises 
might bring out a good result. 

Examples might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely. One of the most remarkable is on page 
68, where he makes out that in the year 1884 the 
percentage of dividends on railroads in the 
United States rose to five and four-tenths; 
whereas it was actually less than two and five- 
tenths, according to the figures given in Poor’s 
Manual, And when it comes to dealing with 
facts, our author is as badly off as when he deals 
with figures. He says that in the United States 
there is a systein commonly known as pooling or 
dividing the traffic receipts, which *‘ has no exact 
counterpart in other countries”; that in the 
United Kingdom much the same results are ar- 
rived at by an arrangement as to rates and fares; 
and that on the continent of Europe neither sys- 
tem prevails to any great extent. It is simply 
incredible that a man could have been in Mr. 
Jeans’s position as Secretary of the British Iron 
Trade Association and not know anything more 
about the facts. So far from neither system pre- 
vailing on the continent of Europe, both systems 
have been applied, as a matter of course more 








uniformly than in England or America, while in 
England competing traffic has been divided by 
no less high an authority than Mr. Gladstone 
himself; and English pooling arrangements bave 
been the exact counterpart of those in the United 
States, except that they have been more steadily 
maintained. 

Nor is our author any more trustworthy in the 
use which he makes of the facts which he has, 
In trying to determine the comparative economy 
of State and private management, he takes as a 
standard the percentage of administrative expenses 
to other operating expenses. Now, of course, such 
a percentage might be made to appear low by 
wastefulness in other items precisely as well as by 
economy in administrative ones. The compari- 
son proves nothing. In point of fact, the ques- 
tion whether the percentage of administrative 
expenses is large or small depends almost entire- 
ly upon the extent of railways concentrated un- 
der a single management. In the majornty of 
cases the State, where it owns part of the rail- 
roads, will have the main system and the com- 
panies the local lines. Where the case is re- 
versed, as in France, the relation of the figures 
will be reversed. Thisis a perfectly simple and 
commonplace explanation of the facts on which 
Mr. Jeans lays so much stress. 

It is a pity that the book is so untrustworthy; 
for if its figures and facts could be relied on, it 
would meet a real want. But we are bound to 
say that Mr. Jeans has not made use of a great 
many sources of information which were open to 
him, and that those of which he has availed him- 
‘self have been carelessly used. It shows how lit- 
tle knowledge of railroad administration there is 
among economists and statisticians that the sub- 
stance of this book should have been published 
in the Journal of the Statistical Society and in 
the Bulletin de l'Institut International de Statis- 
tique without meeting destructive criticism. 

Mr. Kirkman is well known as a railroad man 
of experience and a somewhat voluminous writer 
on matters of railroad administration. What he 
says 1s generally good, but a little more care in 
putting it together would be greatly to the read- 
er’s advantage. The author is kept so busy by 
his practical work that he does not always find 
time to condense his ideas before he puts them in 
print. Some of the most amusing instances of 
carelessness occur in the index, from which we 
select a few headings by way of illustration: 
Cause of Envy; Effect of Climate on Coal—of 
Envy—of Saving; Facilities, lack of; Fruit of 
Riches; How to Acquire Wealth. In one sense 
these are tritles, but they indicate slovenly pre- 
paration which seriously detracts from the merit 
of the book. 


BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 


The Rise of the British Power in the East. By 
the late Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. EjdJit- 
ed by Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart. London: 
Murray. 1887. 


THE addition of this portly volume to the vast, 
dreary, and increasing mountain of Anglo-Indian 
literature is wholly without excuse. The Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone was an able and ac- 
complished member of the Indian Civil Service, 
who, after a distinguished official career, devoted 
the evening of his days to literary pursuits. 
Among other books, he projected a history of 
India from the earlie:t times to his own day, but 
he published during his own lifetime only those 
portions of it which dealt with the Hindu and 
Mohammedan periols. The present volume, 
which is concerned with the rise of British power 
in the East and the earlier exploits of Clive, has 
been published from manuscripts he left bebind 
him, Had it appeared at the time it was written, 
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as an episode in a larger and continuous history, 
it would have needed no apology. Moreover, at 
that time the subject still retained something of 
novelty and freshness. But it so happens that, 
since Mr. Elphinstone’s death, the story of the 
adventures, battles, and victories of Clive and 
his immediate successors has been told and retold 
several times over; and these pages do not add a 
single fact to these which Macaulay’s well-known 
essay has made familiar to all readers. 

In another way the treatment of the subject 
is grievously defective. Historians of British In- 
dia have invariably fastened upon the campaigns 
—upon the records of battles and sieges—and 
have recounted these at tedious length, as if in 
them were comprised all that was ef importance 
in the substitution of British rule for the sway of 
the native princes of India. Actually, in their 
consequences to the country and the people, these 
were of small‘ significance compared with an- 
other series of facts which they have almost or 
wholly ignored. There was a man of that time 
who, though he had never been in India, appre- 
hended the vital significance of this other series 
with the insight of genius; and in the great In- 
dian speeches of Edmund Burke, and in his cele- 
brated ‘‘ Ninth Report,” the student of Listory 
will learn more of the inner character of that 
marvellous revolution which conferred the sove- 
reignty of the East upon a British trading cor- 
poration than in all the (so called) histories of 
that occufrence. To this hour the frightful po- 
verty of the Indian agricultural classes is the 
difficulty which has baffled all the skill, thought, 
and ingenuity of Indian administrators. In 
spite of roads, railways, and canals, in spite of 
assessments which, on paper, can be demon- 
strated to be moderation itself, the Indian agricul- 
turist insists upon remaining a wretched, un- 
clothed, insufficiently nourished, and hopelessly 
indebted creature. His life is a life of toil, with 
nothing brighter than fever, cholera, cr famine 
as its final goal. And yet it can be shown, be- 
yond all reasonable question, that before the 
rising of British rule the state of this same ryot, 
notwithstanding the seemingly incessant disorder 
of the country,was sufficiently prosperous. Now, 
it was during the rise of British power in the 
East that the seeds of this dire poverty were 
sown. They were not perceived until they had, 
so to speak, struck vigorous root in the soil; and 
as with certain noxious grasses, well known to 
the Indian agriculturists, which spring up in the 
standing crops, spread abroad with appalling 
rapidity, and defy all efforts at eradication, so 
has it been with the after consequences of these 
early errors. Their true nature never having 
been understood—not being understood to this 
day—they have positively flourished upon the 
futile attempts to remove them out of the land. 
In his ‘“‘ Ninth Report” and his Indian speeches, 
Burke has pointed out the cause, in the unna- 
tural combination, namely, of sovereignty and 
commerce in the mercantile rulers of India. The 
East India Company were driven by the exi- 
gencies of their position to treat their Indian Em- 
pire just as an Irish absentee landlord of the old 
time, and with extravagant inclinations, treated 
the tenants on his estates. Every farthing of 
surplus revenue was swept out of the country, 
year after year, in order to win the good-will of 
Ministers and provide dividends for the pro- 
prietors of East India stock. Under such a sys- 
tem, a lavish scale of expenditure in India itself 
presented itself to Anglo Indian officials in the 
light of a virtue. There was, in fact, a perpetual 
struggle going on between the authorities in Cal- 
cutta and the Directors in Leadenhall Street as 
to the partition of the Indian revenues between 
them; and Burke has shown, with astonishing 
power and insight, the ruin wrought upon the 
trade, the manufactures, and the agriculture of 





India by this unnatural strife—a ruin from which 
the people have never recovered. 

Of all these things Mr. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone would appear to have been ignorant. He 
is at least altogether silent respecting them. His 
history is a mere ‘ drum-and-trumpet” affair, 
made up of “alarums,” “skirmishes,” and the like 
incidents. The Indian peninsula is, literally, the 
‘theatre of war,” and nothing besides. There 
might have been no inhabitants in it for all that 
we are permitted to hear about them. Wedo not 
mean to say that Mr. Elphinstone is, in this re- 
spect, a worse sinner than other of his country- 
men who have written upon the same subject. 
All alike have deliberately turned aside from the 
path of inquiry which Burke was the first to 
open out, But the fact that Mr. Elphinstone had 
only walked in the old well-worn rut ought, 
we think, to have convinced his editor that the 
publication of the present volume was a waste of 
time and trouble. 

Mr. Elphinstone, however, though he has no 
thing new to tell us, relates the o'd story with 
simplicity and spirit. And the founding of the 
British Empire in India is a history so strange 
and marvellous that it will stand a great many 
readings. The people of India, if they are im- 
patient under subjection to an alien rule, must 
acknowledge, if they are candid, that the blame 
rests wholly with themselves. The odds were all 
on their side. Their princes commanded thou- 
sands, where Clive and Lewrence and Adams 
commanded but their tens. The world has never 
witnessed acts of more splendid audacity than 
the manner in which unknown captains and 
majors hurled their three or four hundred Eng- 
lish soldiers against armies of eight and ten thou- 
sand Orientals holding entrenched positions, hea- 
vily mounted with artillery. After his varied 
experience of war, the Duke of Wellington said 
that, in the quality of reckless daring, no troops 
he had ever seen were the equals of the English 
regiments in India ; and the incidents recorded 
in this volume are an abundant confirmation of 
this judgment. Take, for example, the battle of 
Udha-nalé. The army of the Bengal subahdar, 
60,000 strong, was protected by a line of en- 
trenchments, beyond which was a deep wet ditch 
fifty or sixty feet broad ; and the position was 
further defended by one hundred guns. Major 
Adams attacked this huge host at the head of 
700 Englishmen and 2,000 Sepoys, and utterly 
defeated it. The exploits of the small French 
armies, in the days of their greatness, were po 
less astonishing ; and though the losses sustained 
in these actions look small. yet, relatively to the 
numbers engaged, they were very heavy, and in- 
dicate in the clearest way the indomitab!e pluck 
and endurance of the European soldiers. Curi- 
ous, too, is it to contrast the behavior of the 
great Frenchmen of those early times, Dupleix 
and Bussy, with their English rivals, Clive and 
Hastings. 

In these, its early days, the English East India 
Company had no higher ambition than to carry 
on a profitable trade with India. Itdreamed not 
of conquest or empire. Its existence was, in 
truth, a precarious one. Its monopoly was an 
object of jealousy to the merchants of Great Bri- 
tain, and it was obliged to be constantly upon its 
guard against the assaults of formidable rivals. 
Under these circumstances, its chief care was to 
efface itself as much as possible, to undertake no 
action of a kind to excite public attention and 
comment. The French East India Company, on 
the contrary, was the “spoiled darling ” of the 
French monarchy. The Government freely sup- 


plied it with subsidies. Its leading officials were 
nominated by the State, and French Minis- 
ters took an active part in determining, not its 
commercial proceedings, but its political conduct 
towards the native princes. To Dupleix belongs 
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the credit of having been the first to discover 
how, by means of a small body of European 
troops, skilfully employed, a French empire 
might be carved out of the cruinbling ruins of the 
great Delhi monarchy. All his alliances with the 
native sovereigns were regulated so as to aid in 
the realizing of this idea. In the end, however 

as Mr. Elphinstone points out, the intervention 
of the State at home, which seemed at first to 
give to the French so great a superiority over 
their English rivals, proved the cause of their 
ruin. It seemed to give them power, but, by nm 

stricting their initiative, and interfering at every 
step with their independence of action, it robbed 
them of much more than it gave. Clive could 
never have accomplished his great achievements 





had he been the servant of an English Minister ~ 


dictating directions to him from bis office in Lon 
don. Next to his own audacity and fearlessness, 
he owed his success to the fact of his independ 
ence; but, unlike the French, his policy was at 
no time dictated by a prevision of empire, but 
only by the present necessities of the situation 


And this difference in their outiook would seem . 


to have impressed itself upon their manners in a 
remarkable way. Mr. Elphinstone quotes the 
following from the French translator of the ‘ Seir 
ul Mutakherin,’ in which the difference is well de 
scribed: 


“If any one had seen M. de Bussy and Col, 
Clive or Mr, Hastings in the height of their pow 
er and influence, he may have taken from these 
two or three individuals a pretty good idea of the 
different geniuses of the French and English na 
tions. M. de Bussy always wore embroidered 
clothes or brocade, with an embroidered hat, and, 
on days of ceremony, embroidered sboes of black 
velvet. He was seen in an immense tent, full 
sufficient for 600 men, of about thirty feet in ele 
vation; at one end of this tent he sat on an arm- 
chair, embroidered with his King’s arms, placed 
upon an elevation, which last was covered by a 
crimson carpet of embroidered velvet. At his 
right and left, but upon back chairs only, sat a 
dozen of his officers. Over against him his 
French guard on horseback, and behind these bis 
Turkish guards. His table, always in plate, was 
served with three, often with four, services. To 
this French magnificence he added all the parade 
and pageant ot Hindustani manners. A nume- 
rous set of tents, always on an elephant himself, 
as were all his officers, he was preceded by her- 
alds on horseback and by a set of musicians sing 
ing his feats of chivalry, with always two head 
heralds reciting his eulogium. Col. Clive always 
wore his regimentals in the field, was always on 
horseback, and never rode in a palanquin; he had 
a plentiful table, but noways delicate, and pever 
more than two services. He used tomarch mostly 
at the head of the column with his aides-de camp, 
or was hunting to the right and left. He never 
wore silks but in town. Gov. Hastings always 
wore a plain coat of English broadcloth, and 
never anything like lace or embroidery. His 
whole retinue a dozen of horseguards; his throne 
a plain chair of mahogany with plenty of such 
thrones in the hall; his table sometimes neglect- 
ed; his diet sparing and always abstemious; his 
address and deportment very distant from pride 
and still more so from familiarity.” 


Life and Services of Gen. John A. Logan, as 
Soldier and Statesman. By George Francis 
Dawson, ex-Librarian of United States Senate. 
Belford, Clarke & Co, 1887. Pp. 580. 

Tus book has all the marks of a “campaign 

life,” prepared for use in an election and after- 

wards adapted to publication as a post-mortem 
biography. It bas the same indiscriminate praise 
of the subject, the superlative estimate of all he 

did, the assumption that at every stage of his ca- 

reer he was the chief figure of his time, the be- 

littling or depreciation of everybody who was in 
contact with him, the scrap-book collection of 
laudatory newspaper notices of him, the usual 
excerpts from his ‘‘ great speeches.” It would 
seem to be written by a political henchinan, with 
all the henchman’s blind adoration of the man to 
whose fortunes he has attached himself, and to 
whom he looks for place and promotion. It isa 
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pity that the story of Logan’s life should be told 
in this way; for there was enough in it of the ro- 
mantic and the picturesque to have made a per- 
manently pleasing book, if the material were 
used by a competent literary hand, and by a 
writer not dominated by the habits and influences 
of personal and political subordination. The 
book would not have been so big a one, but it 
wouid have had a longer life. 

Logan was a born politician of a certain type. 
From his nature he was nothiug if not partisan. 
He had a Doiling energy which prompted him to 
be in the thickest of every fray, and a certain 
sounding fluency that captivated the average 
crowd. As things have gone in American poli- 
tics, this passes for political leadership, but it is 
a purely physical leadership. Every crowd has 
its leader in this sense, whether it be a respect- 
able mass meeting or an Anarchist mob. There 
is nothing of intellectual leadership in it. It 
means simply the infusing of working or voting 
zeal into a mass of people, in behalf of plans, 
ideas, or purposes that have been thought out by 
somebody else, somewhere else, Logan had no- 
thing to do with originating. Whether he was 
following Douglas before the war in the rash at- 
tempt to fasten slavery upon Kansas under the 
absurd disguise of ‘‘squatter sovereignty,” or 
following Lincoln in the general abolition of 
slavery after the war began, he was the same 
dashing, vigorous, reckless advocate of the views 
and purposes which he had accepted from the 
more intellectual men who were for the nonce 
his leaders. He was sincere in his convictions, 
for with such a temperament convictions are as 
much a matter of feeling as of reason. If there 
was any inconsistency in his course, he was not 
aware of it, and was never troubled with doubts. 
His vanity was great and made him see all miaor 
matters in their relation to his own personality. 
This kept him in a condition of chronic chafing 
with others which he mistook for independence; 
yet his instinctive regard for organization was 
such that he could accept a disappointment,though 
not with a good grace, and, saving his right to 
grumble, would not cease to work because he had 
been defeated or thwarted. 

The traits thus sketched are those of a man es- 
sentially a subordinate, though of a nature strong 
enough to push him to the most important posi- 
tions of the second class, His early education 
was incomplete, and, once entered upon active 
life, he had no time to repair its deficiencies. 
This put him at a disadvantage in the Senate, as 
it would have done at the bar had he continued 
in active practice; before the popular gatherings 
on his “stamping ground” of southern Illinois 
he was in his element, and there was scarce any 
limit to his popularity there. 

His military career was one in which his best 
powers found their fittest field, and his weak- 
nesses were least obvious. He was never bur- 
deried with the responsibility of independent 
command, and as a subordinate, putting into 
execution the plans and orders of his commander, 
he was in many respects a model officer. His 
courage was brilliant, and he gloried in the 
stimulus of a ride down his lines under the hot- 
test fire. His enthusiasm was demonstrative and 
contagious, so that his troops were roused to a 
sympathy with his own daring that made them 
again and again perform prodigies of valor. He 
cultivated the peculiarities of bearing and of cos- 
tume which gave him iadividuality with his sol- 
diers. He took pride in the cognomen of *‘ Black 
Jack,” and would not cut the long black hair and 
drooping moustache which made his swarthy 
figure everywhere noticeable. In command of a 


regiment, a brigade, a division, and a corps, he 
had a continuous and brilliant success, though al- 
ways more or less insubordinate, and wilful to 
an extent that diminished the satisfaction of his 





superiors in their relations tohim. He was of- 
ten despotic and unreasonable with his imme- 
diate subordinates, though kind and considerate 
with those so near his person as to be dependent 
upon him. 

In both his political and military life, the cha- 
racter is plainly identical; but the warlike expe- 
rience was one in which, in his position, the duty 
before him was an almost purely executive one, 
in which courage, dash, and energy counted for 
so much as to make success certain. His was the 
physical much more than the intellectual part of 
war, and in every campaign he was under men 
of self-reliant will and of broader inteliect than 
his own. He was probably at his best in the 
command of a division, where his person could be 
seen by all his men at once and his example have 
its full effect. In the higher commands, the in- 
fluence and control become more intellectual, and 
the exhibition of personal daring and dash would 
be at the sacrifice of the larger grasp of the 
forces which are wielded. Had he remained in 
command of the Army of the Tennessee after 
McPherson’s death, there is no reasonable doubt 
that he would have performed his duties credita- 
bly under the eye of Sherman. His ambition 
would have been gratified; but with such a man 
as Blair for his subordinate, whose intellect was 
of a much higher type, his career would not have 
been so desirable as in command of the Fifteenth 
Corps, where the devotion to him was enthusias- 
tic and where no one questioned his military pre- 
eminence, 

In both phases of his life he lacked the element 
of content. The restless desire for something 
different from that which he had, prevented the 
full enjoyment even of his own successes; and 
perhaps the only moments of unalloyed pleasure 
were when his soldiers cheered a daring exploit, 
or a vast popular audience made the welkin ring 
at one of his happy hits or extravagant figures. 
It is mght to aid that his patriotism was genuine 
and his ambition a frank and honest one. His 
last great public grief was at the attacks of party 
friends upon conduct of his which was dictated 
by generosity toa political opponent, and he felt 
it the more keenly because he was conscious that 
his partisanship had usually gone beyond that of 
his party critics. No one suspected him of cor- 
ruption in pecuniary matters, and he had the 
distinction (if, with shame, we must confess it to 
be a distinction in American politics) of refrain- 
ing from using the means of amassing wealth 
which are often pressed upon public men. 





The First Nine Years of the Bank of England. 
An Enquiry into a Weekly Record of the Price 
of Bank Stock from August 17, 1694, to Septem- 
ber 17, 1703. By -James E. Thorold Rogers. 
Macmillan & Co. 1887. 


THis essay is a digression from Prof. Rogers’s 
‘History of Agriculture and Prices in England.’ 
While examining material preparatory to the 
fifth and sixth volumes of the larger work, the 
author became impressed with the special impor- 
tance of a few records, seldom consulted, which 
have preserved the early history of the Bank of 
England. One of these was a weekly newspaper 
published by John Houghton, an apothecary, 
from August 17, 1694, to September 17, 1703. 
Houghton was a Fellow of the Royal Society and 
a friend of the astronomer Halley. His newspa- 
per made its appearance regularly during the nine 
years and was much liked by his contemporaries. 
Its publication was suspended, not, as newspapers 
are commonly discontinued, by the chills of adver- 
sity, but for the contrary reason. The last number 
contained a statement that the editor’s business 
had grown to such an extent that he could no 
longer find time to prepare the copy for the print- 








ers. One complete file of Houghton’s paper exists 
in the Bodleian Library. Houghton published the 
weekly price lists of the shares of the Bank of Eng- 
land, of the two East India Companies, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and the African Company; 
also the rate of exchange on Amsterdam and the 
prices of corn and other staple articles in the prin- 
cipal market towns. Another original source of 
material, and an extremely valuable one, is Lut- 
trell’s Diary, first used by Macaulay and printed 
at his instance by the Oxford University Press. 
Prof. Rogers bears testimony to the ‘* exceeding 
fairness and cautious accuracy ” of Macaulay. 
‘* The picturesque character of Macaulay’s style,” 
he says, ‘“‘has perhaps induced some dull per- 
sons to think that he strove after mere effect, 
but that, after all, his realities are unreal. I 
poe only say that I have found him scrupulously 


The charter of the Bank of England was 
granted by Parliament July 24, 1694, with the 
prime object of obtaining a war loan of £1,200,- 
000, The privileges granted to the Bank were 
upon the condition that this sum should be paid 
into the Exchequer within a fixed time. The 
right to issue notes was one of the compensations 
for the loan. The powers bestowed upon the 
Bank were analogous to those exercised by the 
goldsmiths, the private bankers of the period. 
The goldsmiths received deposits and issued their 
own bills for them. These bills entered into 
trade and passed as the equivalent of money until 
returned for redemption. They were not simple 
storage receipts, like the early bills of the banks 
of Venice, Genoa, and Amsterdam, but were the 
10 U's of the goldsmiths. It was understood that 
the depositors’ money would be loaned and that 
the goldsmith-banker would keep a sufficient cash 
reserve to meet any probable demand for the 
redemption of his bills. The early banks of the 
Continent, on the other hand, held the identical 
money they received from their customers, issu- 
ing no more notes than the equivalent of the coin 
on deposit. They derived their profit from the 
premium their notes bore over the heterogeneous 
coins in circulation, and from certain exclusive 
privileges that they enjoyed in the discount of 
bills of exchange. There was a panic and a run 
on the Bank of Amsterdam in 1672. It was then 
found that the practice of the Bank was in 
strict accord with the theory—the identical 
pieces, and all of them, being in the vaults corre- 
sponding to the outstanding bills. The Bank of 
England followed the course of the London gold- 
smiths. ‘It purported to give in its bills the 
equivalent of what it had received, but it never 
pretended to take the deposit for any other pur- 
pose than trading with it.” The likeness of our 
national banking system can be seen in the birth 
of the Bank of England. The Bank’s capital was 
loaned to the Government ‘‘ to the last shilling,” 
and it received in return interest on the loan 
and also the right to issue circulating notes on 
condition of redeeming them on demand, 

The Bank had many enemies from the very 
start. The goldsmiths were violently opposed 
to it on business grounds : it interfered with their 
protits, The Tories were opposed: to it on politi- 
cal grounds. The landowners were opposed to it 
on social and religious grounds, since it repre- 
sented the rising power of commerce in the State 
and of dissent in religion. Its most formidable 
antagonist was Chamberlain’s Land Bank, a ri- 


_ diculous scheme, much favored by the aristocracy. 


Chamberlain was an accuucheur with a penchant 
for grand finance. He conceived the idea of es- 
tablishing a bank with money borrowed by mort- 
gages on land, lending the money to the Govern- 
ment and issuing notes to be loaned at three and 
a half per cent. to the mortgagors. The mort- 
gagors were to receive the stock of the Bank and 
derive profits from the dividends paid by the 
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Government equal to the interest due on the 
mortgages, and obtain loans from the Bank 
when needed by them at one-half the customary 
rate of interest. Under such a scheme, it would 
be practicable for a landowner to borrow by 
morigage to-day, invest the proceeds in Bank 
stock to-morrow, and borrow money from the 
Bank the next day to pay off the mortgage, re- 
tiring with a net income of three and a half per 
cent, on the amount juggled with. There was 
no restriction to prevent the same person from 
performing the feat a second time. This ludi- 
crous project of the ‘‘ man midwife,” as Luttrell 
calls him, gained so much favor among the land- 
ed gentry that it passed both houses of Parlia- 
ment, and was favored by King William so far 
that books of subscription were opened ,on the 
9th of June, 1696, under the charge of commis- 
sioners appointed by the Crown. But subscrip- 
tions did not come in. The Land Bank collapsed 
inembryo. ‘‘The King and his advisers were 
embarrassed ; the landed interest was disappoint- 
ed, enraged, and probably thought that what 
they called ‘crying down the Land Bank’ was 
some financial witchcraft or evil eye on the part 
of the moneyed men, which cheated them of their 
reasonable hopes.” 

The episode of the Land Bank was the first 
crisis of the Bank of England. Chamberlain’s 
scheme was the rallying-point of all the opposi- 
tion to the Bank. So great a hubbub was raised 
by it that the shares of the Bank declined from 
107 to 83. Other crises, and more trying ones, 
ensued—these connected with the war in the 
Low Countries. The first deputy governor of 
the Bank, Godfrey, was kiiled in the trenches 
at Namur, whither he and two other directors 
had gone to provide funds for paying the army. 
We get a glimpse of the method of transferring 
funds from one country to another for military 
use at that time by reading that the governor, 
deputy governor, and one director of the Bank 
went over to Antwerp and set up a mint to coin 
money to pay the army ; but as the mint could 
not work fast enough, they (the Bank directors) 
borrowed £100,000 from the Bank of Amsterdam 
for the purpose. The capture of Namur, which 
took place soon afterwards, was ascribed to the 
good feeling produced by the punctual payment 
of the troops. 

The state of the coinage at this time was so de- 
plorable, by reason of wearing, sweating, and 
clipping, that exchange between London and 
Amsterdam in 1695 was as much as thirty-eight 
per cent. against the former. ‘In this crisis,” 
says Prof. Rogers, ‘‘the Bank ran its greatest 
perils, did some of its best services, and estab- 
lished the confidence which has made it so fa- 
mous.” The restoration of the coinage cost the 
Treasury upwards of $2,700,00C—a very large 
sum in those trying times, being nearly equiva- 
lent to a year and a half’s ordinary revenue, and 
as hard to be borne, the author thinks, as a hun- 
dred millions at the present time. But its value 
to the country, in the way of establishing the 
public credit and imparting confidence to every 
department of trade and industry, was beyond 
computation. The name of Montague is ren- 
dered illustrious by this achievement. 

The history of the Bank during the nine years 
is so closely connected with the history of the 
Government that our author deals necessarily 
with the political contentions of the time, and 
also with military operations on the Continent, 
These relations give to the volume a spice of inte- 
rest usually lacking in financial treatises. There 
is scant room for criticism to one who has not 
access to the rare sources consulted by the au- 
thor. We can only say that in this, as in all his 
work in the field of political economy, Prof. Ro- 
gers employs the best methods of study and the 
soundest rules of interpretation, 





Obiter Dicta. Second Series. By 
Birrell. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


THERE is in this volume just that blending of a 
just literary taste with an unobtrusive refined hu- 
mor which makes a charming book. Milton, 
Johnson, and Burke are simply hopeless material 
for fresh essays, but by dint of keeping his indi- 
viduality alert and responsive, and holding close 
by the perennial genuineness of these great lives, 
the author has made something new of them, 
something that causes us to forget they are 
classics, awakens our interest, and stirs us to the 
point of avidity to learn what he has to say in his 
lighthearted and truthful affection for the old fa- 
vorites. He sums up Pope when he says he should 
as soon think of asking whether a centipede has 
legs or a wasp a sting as whether he was or was 
not a poet; and in the course of his very humane 
handling of that distorted body of sensibilities 
and rancors which was Pope, he pleads his very 
best defence by reminding us that Arburthnot 
loved him; there must have been something ami- 
able in him, even if it only overflowed from the 
good, sensible doctor. The essay upon Burke is 
the most pleasing to ourselves; there is an ab- 
sence of weight in it which is an altogether novel 
quality in the subject, and there is next to no- 
thing about his speeches. The constant gleam of 
humor that plays over the page helps us to re- 
member all the while that Burke was an Irish- 
man. Apropos of his quarrel with Hamilton, the 
author remarks: ‘‘ Few men can afford to be an- 
gry; itisarun upon their intellectual resources 
that they cannot meet ”; and he praises Burke's 
exhaustless indignation accordingly. He says 
well that it is a sign of Burke’s stupendous great- 
ness that when “ his name is pitted against the 
outcome of centuries, and we say Burke and the 
French Revolution, we are not overwhelmed by 
any sense of obvious absurdity or incongruity.” 
It is exquisite to hear a man say that “ the true 
mode of critical approach to copies of Latin verse 
is by the question—How bad are they ?’ —to have 
him find Dr. Johnson every whit as interesting 
in his life of Sprat as of Milton or Gray, and 
add, “‘ he is also much less provoking”; to have 
Arnold’s dealing with a hapless author succinctly 
described as ‘‘ kittenish,” and to read in the open- 
ing paragraph of a paper the chance remark— 
** You may live like a gentleman for a twelve- 
month on Hazlitt’s ideas.” This 1s the true lover 
of books, perhaps a trifle too refined for the ge- 
neral public, it must be said. *‘‘ Beshrew the ge- 
neral public,” he says himself; *‘ what in the 
name of the Bodleian has the general public got 
to do with literature! The general public sub- 
scribes to Mudie, and has its intellectual, like its 
lacteal sustenance, sent round to it in carts.” He 
turns his eyes occasionally towards this country, 
and quotes with delicious appositeness, in regard 
to Mr. Howells’s views of Thackeray and Sir 
Walter and the rest: 
“My grief lies onward and my joy behind.” 


Augustine 
1887, 


He touches on the sacred precincts of “ Boston 
life and intellect ” in Emerson’s day :, ‘* It does not 
seem to bave been a very strong place. We lack 
performance.” He even finds a fault to peck at 
in Dr. Holmes, and declares that his “literary 
perspective " is ‘‘ every bit as bad ” as Emerson's, 
which he has just told us was “* very early,” and 
cites the Doctor's remarks about the redundant 
syllable—‘‘ Shakspere and Milton knew how to 
use it effectively; Shelley employed it freely, 
Bryant indulged in it; Willis was fond of it,” 
and, adds our author, *‘ 1 dare say he was, but we 
are not fond of Willis, and cannot help regarding 
the citation of his poetical example as an out- 
rage.” This comes the nearest to being an “ ex- 
plosion” of anything in the book, and it will 
amuse American readers. But the volume is full 
of ‘“‘ plums” of one kind and another, is solid in 





literary judgment, humane and truthful to an 
extraordinary degree, and thoroughly readable. 





When Iwas a Boy in China. By Yan Phou Li 


Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


Tuts little book of about one hundred pages is a 


revelation of Chinese home life which all Ameri 
cans ought to read. It is the frank story of « 
young man who tells the truth without reserve, 
with Biblical quaintness and antique simplicity 
He seems to have no *‘ purpose”? or ** tendency ” 
in view, but only to inform as to the facta, Fur 
ther, the style is terse, clear, straightforward, 
fluent, refined, and idiomatic. Mr. Yan Phou 
Lee is, or was, a student in Yale College, one of 
the number sent over a few years ago, under the 
auspices of Yung Wing, who has been able to re- 
main until graduation from an American college. 
Belonging to the mighty tribe or family of Li 
(Lee), he was born on the 2ist day of the second 
moon, in the first year of the reign of the Em 
peror Tung Che; which, if our calculations be 
correct, was April 11, 1861. His personal name, 
Yan Phou, means ** Wealth by Imperial Favor.’ 
Like most Chinese and Japanese living abroad, 
he now arranges his name in accordance with 
the western method. In Chinese civilization, 
“the individual withers,” and the clan is ‘* more 
and more”; consequently, the family name 
comes first. With us, initials are vastly impor 
tant, and family and locality less so, 

While written originaily for young people, and 
therefore lively and readable, Mr. Li's papers 
make solid and enriching reading for seniors. His 
twelve chapters would be very widening to the 
mental borizon of one fed wholly either on mission- 
ary reports or Sand-Lot eloquence. ‘ infancy,” 
“The House and Household,” ‘Chinese Cookery,” 
‘*Games and Pastimes,” ‘Girls of My Acquain- 
tance,” *‘ Schools and School Life,” ** Religions,” 
“Chinese Holidays,” ** Stories and Story Tellers,” 
‘* How I Went to Shanghai,” ‘‘How I Prepared 
for America,” “ First Experiences in America,” 
are the suggestive titles of the chapters. Among 
those recounted in the last chapter are a mid- 
continent train robbery by masked road-agents, 
and a hug and kiss by an American lady, both 
being equally amazing to the lad. 





Greek Lessons. 
Grammar of Hadley and Allen. 
P. Keep. D. Appleton & Co. 1886, 

Dr. Keep is well known to American school- 
masters by his elaborate school edition of the 
Iliad j-vi, and his useful translation of Auten- 
rieth’s Homeric Dictionary. His name is a suf- 
ficient guarantee for the accuracy and thorough 
ness of the scholarship of the present volume. It 
is strictly a companion for Hadley and Allen, as 
it professes to be, and follows closely the gram- 
mar arrangement in its topics. These are illus- 
trated by numerous exercises and explanations ; 
but constant reference to the grammar is made 
from the beginning, and the language of the 
grammar rules is retained as exactly as the con- 
nection will allow. From different points of 
view, we should say the book attempts either 
too much or too little. It should have been 
either a complete skeleton, in its Accidence at 
least, of the grammar, or it should have been 
confined to exercises and explanations only, with 
references to the parent work for formal state- 
ments of principles. As it is, it suffers in direct- 
ness and perspicuity from its divided aim, and, 
worst of all, seems likely to prove very inflexible 
in use. 

The Vocabulary at the end of the book is mea- 
gre. The Greek-English part should contain 
either full statements of peculiarities of inflec- 
tion in the words, or references to the grammar 
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for them. Space could readily be found for this 
by omitting the rather aimless “‘ Classified Vo- 
cabulary” in the middle of the book, An at- 
tempt is made to indicate the quantity of the 
doubtful vowels ; but since it is not carried out 
consistently, it seems more likely to confuse than 
to help beginners, besides marring the appear- 
ance of the page. The iota subscriptum given 
to cwgw looks like an affectetion, while that of 
6vionw is really puzzling. We noticed a circum- 
flexed xai on page 146 ; but generally the book is 
clearly and handsomely printed, and free from 
misprints. The stitching is as bad as that of all 
American school-books seems to be. Nothing 
short of ‘‘ breaking the book’s back” will make 
it lie open at a given page. When a book is de- 
signed, as this one is, to be used simultaneously 
with another, this stiffness of back becomes a 
serious annoyance. The duty of the maker of 
school- books does not end with the last “ revise.” 
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Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





“ We can recommend it as one of the best of its kind.” — 
Ind. Staatazeitung. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practtos new method for - ge By 
German lan Edition for self-instruction, in 
numbers (with eys), at 10 cents each; schoo! edition 
(without keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For sale by all book- 
sellers. i} - ae on receipt of price, by Prof. A. 
Knofiach, assau St., New York. Prospectus free. 


R SALE OR HIRE IN SWITZER- 

land, near Lake Geneva, Lausanne, two furnished 

villas (in olden times occup! by Prince Rohan and | 

Fenimore Cooper, the novelist), with all appurtenances ; 
situated in a beautiful garden covering several acres. 
Price about 200,000 francs. Facilities for payment. 
A Mr. CAZALRT, 

Villa Boston at Lausanne, Switzerland, , Europe. 


R SALE. HARPER'S WEEKL Y, 
unbound, a few missing, 1859-77 (16 vols.), $40. 
*JouN C. SaGE, 132 Dodge St., Cleveland. 





“QcHOoL | BOOKS IN FOREIGN “LAN- 
. Miscellaneous Bots in Fo Languages. 


CaRL SCHOBNHOF, Impoiter, orelgn Period St., Boston. 





estion: Its Origin, H 
P. Putnam’s Sons. oH 
Kin E A Venetian Lover: a Poem. London: Kegan 
Paul, & Co. 
Lloyd, A. P. Treatise on the Law of Divorce. Boston: 
ougbton, Mifflin & Co. 
, Wd Windsor Castle. Jubilee ed. Macmillan & 


Miller. J.B. Trade ations in Politics; also, Pro- 
and Robbery. er & Tayler Co. $1.25. 
o'Neil, C. A. The American Electoral System. G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. $1.50. 
Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


averley —— Library ed. Vols. 
The Pirate, Fo: es 1, Peveril of the 
on , Quentin Durward. Philadel BY : J. B. Lippincott 


yy —_ w. orks. Victoria ed. vols. Come. 
ee = ana Tragedies [and boat Macm 


Sheppard = and Carlsbad Wafers. 
Fuuk ie Wasnalls. ag a 


Mall: Rev, S, Methods of "Church Work: Religious, So 
“7 and Financial. Funk Wagnalls. “$1.50. 
Sylvester, H. M. Prose Pas Pastoral Boston: Ticknor & 


Co. 
The Poems of Giacomo Leopardi. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Thucydides. Book I. Edited by Prof. C. D. Morris.— 
Book Vil. Edited by Prof. C.F. Smith. 2 vols. Ginn 


& Co. 
Toistoi, Count L.N. Ivan Ilyitch, and Other Stories. T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 
Winsor, J. Was Shakespeare —— = 4 Correspon- 
a } eye B eens, Boston: Houghton, 
zaekler, ©. Wider die unfehlbare Wissenschaft. Nérd- 
lingen: C. H. Beck; New York: Westermann. 





~ BOOKS FOR SUMMER. 


Society Verse by American Writers. 
Selected by Ernest De janes Pierson. 12mo, cloth, 





This book, daintily printed by the De Vinne Press, is 
virtually the first representative collection of vers de soci- 
été by American writers ever published. 


Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure. 


By Edgar Saltus. 12mo, cloth, price, $1. 


A novel which ‘is sure to be condemned by every one 
who prefers platitude to paradox, or tea and toast to 
truffies and red pepper. 


A catalogue of other publications sent on application. 


BENJAMIN & BELL, Publishers, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent poesis o on receipt 
of price. A catalogue of our books mailed free 


LONDON WEEKLY TIMES. Complete 
o73 ee number, Jan. 5, 1877). 21 vols., half morocco, 


AMERICANJOURNAL OF PHILOLOG Y. 
Complete set, 7 vols., haif leather, $17.50, 

NOUVELLE BIOGRAPHIE GENERALE. 
46 vols., cloth covers, new, $46. 

GRIMM’S WORTERBUCH, as far as pub- 
lished, 7 complete vols. (half morocco, new) and 20 
numbers, 

HERMAN ROSENTHAL & CO., 
14 Cooper Union, New York. 


BRENTANO’S, 5 Union Square, 
NEW YORK, 


Have constantly in stock GUIDE BOOKS to all 
the world, ali the NEW NOVELS and MISCELLA 
BOOKS on the day of issue. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

For any My I information about books ag - 
that are to be published, old and rare booka, Englis' 
French, German, Spanish, or Italian books, write to = 
and it will receive our immediate attention. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Avenue, between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 








_ of 
OUS 





- ter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
——., a deel Bri ee. Teubner’s Greek 
mate Clasaics. on demand. 
pt = yt “alwage 0 ty SSen and new ww books re. 
from Paris and pzig as soon as issued. 





For ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY 


THE 


S. DAVIS, JR. 
DIAMOND HAMS, 


CINCINNATI, 
Have been sold by Park & Tilford, Acker, Mer- 
rall & Condit, New York, and J. Gilbert, Jr. & 
Co., Boston. 


A e DOLLS. — Write for Description. 
$3 (night dress 30 cents). Box 185, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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